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Ad- 


The Month. 


A’ befits its importance, the annual meeting ofthe Na- 

tional Civil Service Reform League is the subject 
before which all others give way in our chronicle of the 
month that has passed. The usual literary contents of 
Goop GOVERNMENT have been condensed to the utmost 
in order that space might be afforded for the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of the League, including the full 
text of the president’s annual address and the papers on 
special topics read at the business sessions. This is 
something which we believe has never been done before 
by any periodical. We are sure that the regular readers 
of Goop GovERNMENT will appreciate the new departure, 
and hope that many who receive this journal now for the 
first time will enroll themselves among its regular read- 
ers for the future, 


Of the annual meeting itself it is safe to say that, in 
spite of the shadow of recent bereavement which rested 
upon it, no similar gathering for many years has been 
more interesting, nor has any given greater promise of 
fruitfulness. Its most notable characteristic was its tes- 
timony to the impress made upon the entire membership 
6f the League by Mr. Curtis’s high aims and unselfish 
devotion to the cause of Civil Service Reform, It seemed 
to be the universal purpose of the gathering to honor the 
memory of the fallen leader by carrying forward the Re- 
form work in the same spirit which had animated his 
long service as guideandsponsor. Plainly, not astand- 
ard is to be lowered, not a tongue tied, not a pen fet- 
tered. In season and out of season, through good and 
evil report, under auspices friendly or hostile, the agita- 
tion for a purified Civil Service is to go on without an 
hour’s halt. Steps in the right direction are not to be 
mistaken for victories won; individual cases of well- 
doing are not to be permitted to blind the public eyes 
to the survival of a vicious principle; the League will 
not consider its mission accomplished till—to borrow 
the epigrammatic phrase of its president—the aristocracy 
of pull is wholly supplanted by the democracy of merit. 


From the outset of its career the League has set the 
politicians a good example, by reélecting its officers 
from term to term as far as practicable, and making such 
changes as it has been compelled to make by promotion 
from the ranks. The work done by most of these veter- 
ans in the Reform movement is known to the world out- 
side as well as to the members, and their repeated call 
to conspicuous service is so natural as to suggest no 
comment. This year a new name is added to the official 
group. A case of modest merit fittingly recognized is 
the designation of Mr. George McAneny to be assistant 
secretary of the League. No one of the younger men 
connected with the cause has given his best energies 
more unsparingly to it. Goop GOvERNMENT, certainly, 
can speak with knowledge of his untiring and intelli- 
gent labors both in its literary and in its business de- 
partments ; and, as assistant secretary of the New York 
and Brooklyn Associations, the details of the arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the delegates to the an- 
nual meeting fell largely on his shoulders. 


If anyone at all acquainted with the subject had needed 
further assurance that the rules governing promotions in 
the Treasury Department were a vast improvement on 
the haphazard practice that prevailed before their adop- 
tion, he could have found it in an incident which oc- 
curred a few weeks ago. A third-class clerk died, leav- 
ing vacant an eighteen-hundred-dollar place to be filled 
by promotion. Under the old practice, that place would 
have remained open for an indefinite period, while every 
junior clerk in the Department who could command the 
influence of a Senator or a Representative, a general in 
the army or an admiral in the navy, the Governor of a 
State, the Mayor of a city, or even the pastor of an im- 
portant church, would have laid siege to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, breaking into the consideration of im- 
portant matters of state in order to set forth his ‘‘claims’”’ 
to an advance in rank and salary. The whole Depart- 
ment would have been more or less in commotion, the 
regular routine work would have suffered, and all be- 
cause there was a purse of a few hundred dollars to be 
scrambled for. Behold the difference under the promo- 
tion rules! A formal requisition, four lines long, is sent 
to the Chief Examiner, who consults his eligible lists 
and writes down the name of the person who stands 
highest in each of the several classes. The necessary 
blanks are filled out, and in a few minutes the $1,400 
clerk with the best rating becomes a $1,600 clerk ; the 
best $1,200 clerk takes the $1,400 place thus vacated, 
the best $1,000 clerk the $1,200 place, and so on down 
the column, till finally the Civil Service Commission 
supplies a new clerk for the bottom grade, on the same 
basis of proven qualification. The machinery moves 
noiselessly ; there is no interruption of the work of the 
Department ; there are no anxieties before, and no heart- 
burnings after, the general shift, because every clerk has 
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known, from the day the results of the last periodical 
examination were made public, just who would be pro- 
moted to the next vacancy in each class. Counting the 
time and the vitality saved to the Secretary, the labor 
through all the grades spared from disturbance, the re- 
duced amount of letter-writing, telegraphing and other 
incidentals, such a system as that now in vogue is prob- 
ably worth several hundred dollars in hard money to the 
taxpayers of the United States. Secretary Foster reared 
one lasting monument to his common sense when he 
planted his automatic promotion system firmly in the 
Treasury Department; and Mr. Carlisle has shown his 
wisdom in nothing more plainly than in his refusal to 
change it. 


The hopes aroused by Secretary Carlisle’s excellent 
stand on the question of changing employees in the light 
house and life-saving services for political reasons, have 
suffered a rude shock through his dismissal of A. L. 
Sturtevant, a Treasury employee of more than thirty 
years’ standing. The stationery division, of which Mr. 
Sturtevant was chief, is one of the most important in 
the Department, having charge of the purchase and dis- 
pensation of the supplies and of the printing done for 
the Treasury. Honesty, intelligence, tact and shrewd- 
ness, together with such technical knowledge as would 
be required in the conduct of a private stationery and 
printing establishment, are necessary to the successful 
management ofthe business of the division. Mr. Sturte- 
vant, though a Republican in sympathies, is no partisan 
in the ordinary sense. Secretary Carlislesays that there 
are no charges against him, his removal having been 
made simply in the course of the changes incidental to 
the transfer of the Department from one political party 
to another. If Mr. Sturtevant had been appointed to 
office by the late Administration in payment of a politi- 
cal debt, we could understand Mr. Carlisle’s feeling that 
the time had come for a change ; but here is a man,who 
began at the lowest round of the ladder a generation ago 
and worked his way up by degrees to the head of a divi- 
sion, meanwhile keeping out of politics, as befitted a 
servant of the whole people. If there is anything in the 
claim that permanency of tenure should reward faithful 
service, this is certainly a case where it ought to apply. 
There is not a man in the Treasury to-day, outside of 
the classified service, who feels secure in his place since 
the news of this change went forth. There can be but 
one result, indeed, to the policy which the Sturtevant 
incident foreshadows: general demoralization in the 
Department. Secretary Carlisle will find this out too 
late—when the public service is suffering and the tax- 
payers are spending money in salaries for which they 
do not receive the best equivalent—unless the President 
himself interferes before such a state of things is teached, 
and insists that the spirit of the Reform to which his 
Administration is committed shall not be set aside for 
politics’ sake. 


When John W. Mason of West Virginia retired the 
other day from the Commissionership of Internal Reve- 
nue, his clerks presented him with a gold watch and 


chain. This called forth a speech from the recipient, 
in which he had his fling at the practice of examining 
clerks for:promotion. ‘ The time will come,”’ said he, 
‘«when the Department clerk who has passed the crucial 
test of a Civil Service examination, and who has suc- 
cessfully passed the better test of years of experience at 
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a desk, will not be called before one of his fellow clerks 
to ascertain what he knows about the spelling book and 
multiplication table before he can be promoted. 

What boots it that a clerk may be never so learned and 
capable, if he is indolent, careless and insubordinate ?”’ 
There it is again—that silly spook which will not down 
—the theory that it is necessary to keep a single indo- 
lent, careless or insubordinate clerk in the Government 
service! To paraphrase the beginning of Mr. Mason’s 
speech: The time will come when a man big enough, 
intellectually and morally, to fill the office of Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue will be ashamed to stand up 
before his fellow men and confess that he had not the 
courage to report a bad clerk for dismissal. It is not a 
pleasant thing to do, but any man with enough force of 
character to be fit for such a place as Mr. Mason has just 
quitted would do it without hesitancy for the good of 
the service. 


One of the chief objects for which the scholastic 
test was assigned its share in determining aclerk’s right 
to promotion, was to give every clerk a chance to over- 
come the effect of personal favoritism on the part of the 
chief who keeps the office record of efficiency, industry, 
etc. This matter of personal likes and dislikes in offi- 
cial life is one of the most difficult elements in the prob- 
lem with which Civil Service Reformers have had to deal 
in building upa thorough merit system. There was a 
time, for instance, when a chief of division could call 
on a clerk for a contribution toward the purchase of a 
gold watch to be presented toa retiring head of a bureau, 
and, if the poor fellow did not come down promptly 
with his two dollars, or three, or five, could procure his 
dismissal from the service. It was to guard against such 
outrages as this, that the law now incorporated in the 
Revised Statutes as Section 1784 was enacted, prohibit- 
ing the making of gifts by clerks to their superiors, the 
acceptance of the same, or the collection of money for 
such a purpose by one Government employee of another, 
under pain of dismissal from the service. 


It must have been the Sean presentation, or some 
other incident of the same sort, that moved Secretary 
Carlisle to issue, on the 22d of last month, a circular to 
the Treasury employees directing their attention to this 
statute, quoting it in full, and saying that its provisions 
** must be strictly complied with in every particular.’’ 
We are loath to believe that a public man so sensitive 
to the comfort of his subordinates as Mr. Mason assumes 
to be, would have accepted the costly present which 
drew forth his address, without first assuring himself 
that the givers had steered clear of at least the letter of 
the prohibitory law—in other words, that the contribu- 
tions for this watch, though perhaps impressed in some 
instances by force of public opinion, were not wrung 
from the slender purses of the givers by positive coércion 
from above, as frequently happened in old times. Only 
on the supposition of freedom from compulsion could 
the gift have any sentimental value for the recipient. 
Anyone who carries with him such a reminder as this, 
ought to have only kindly feelings for a system which 
puts petty tyranny at a discount, as the promotion sys- 
tem of the Treasury certainly does. 


Almost immediately after the appearance of Goop 
GOVERNMENT for April, the daily summary of appoint- 
ments of fourth-class postmasters, issued for the benefit 
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of the press by the Post Office Department, ceased to 
divide the postmasters removed into two classes—those 
who had served four years or longer and those who had 
not. The Postmaster General explained the change by 
saying that his bulletin had been misinterpreted, and 
injustice done the Administration in consequence. His 
intention in making a separate category of those postmas- 
ters who had been removed after four years’ service, he 
said, was not intended to indicate that he considered 
four years of service a sufficient cause for removal, as 
had been so widely inferred, but was a mere voluntary ad- 
dition to the news, which he thought might be interest- 
ing. In justice to the Postmaster General this statement 
certainly deserves the most extensive publicity, for the cor- 
rection of a very general popular impression. It does 
much toclear up a mystery which has puzzled the mind of 
every Civil Service Reformer in the country, as to what 
process of logic could justify a four-years term for a 
fourth-class postmaster, without at the same time de- 
manding his continuance in office as long as he behaves 
himself. It gives us the greatest pleasure to do our share 
in setting Mr. Bissell right. We only wish now that he 
would give us an opportunity of announcing in our next 
issue his adoption of a rule that the charges which he 
deems grave enough to cause the dismissal of a postmas- 
ter shall always be preferred in writing, and made pub- 
lic at the option of the accused party. Meanwhile, we 
are treated to another signicant comparison in the figures 
given out from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General’s 
office on May 4, showing that only 3,894 changes have 
been made among the fourth-class postmasters during 
the first two months of the present Administration, as 
against 5,104 made during the corresponding period 
under Mr. Wanamaker. Of these, the removals have 
numbered this year but 1,209, while in 1889 they ran up 
to 3,496. All this is certainly encouraging. 


We are glad to learn, by the way, that the Postmaster 
General has frankly acknowledged his change of mind 
on the subject of having the postoffice inspectors under 
the Civil Service Rules. When he first entered the Cab- 
inet, he was strongly inclined to oppose this arrange- 
ment, believing that, in view of the peculiar duties an 
inspector has to perform, it would be safer to exercise 
personal preference in his selection than to trust to the 
semi-mechanical processes of .the merit system. His 
statement to Commissioner Roosevelt the other day, that 
he had been making a special study of the inspectors’ 
corps, and, in the light of what he had learned, had no 
desire to go back to the old method of selection, is all 
the more valuable testimony for being the fruit of the 
experience and observation of a practical man, and in 
direct contravention of his preconceived theory. 


It will rejoice every American who has the real wel- 
fare of his country at heart to read the proclamation 
put forth by the President last Monday, warning office- 
seekers that they must cease their visits to the White 
House. Senators and Representatives are still to be ad- 
mitted during the accustomed hours, but they are re- 
quested not to bring their constituents with them, This 
isa: bold step, and right. The best friends of the Presi- 
dent have been urging it upon him for a long time; but 
he has desisted from an outright declaration in the hope 
that hints.and suggestions would accomplish the same 
purpose. Unfortunately, hints are always taken by the 
more modest and decent class of people, while pushers 
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and bores ignore them studiously. The President’s pa- 
tience having at last been exhausted, he has discarded 
euphemisms and spoken in the plainest of plain English. 
Let us hope that his next step will be to warn members 
of both houses of Congress that unless they have some- 
thing besides patronage to discuss with him, they, too, 
had better stay away till sent for. 


On the theory that a good name is better than great 
riches, the Good Government clubs in New York City 
have in their title abundant capital with which to start 
on acareer of success. We trust we may be pardoned 
the amiable vanity involved in such a forecast. In 
another column will be found a terse and interesting ac- 
count of the origin of these clubs and the lines on which 
they are expected to conduct their work. In few cities 
except New York, probably, would it be possible to set 
such an institution as the City Club, with all its affiliated 
group of lesser organizations, on its feet. There is 


-nothing, however, to prevent the establishment of one 


Good Government Club in every city of ten or fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. The expenses need not be great, 
and the fostering of a neighborly feeling and of a com- 
mon interest, regardless of party, in everything that 
makes for decent local administration, would work won- 
ders in the reduction of the tax-rate. Such aclub would 
be of great value in a small community, moreover, on 
its social side, by offering a gathering-place for young 
men, with an end in view higher than idleness, dissipa- 
tion and gossip. It would cultivate in them a whole- 
some notion that political ambition is not of itself un- 
worthy, and that it may be gratified without loss of self-. 
respect by commending one’s conduct to the honest ap- 
probation of good citizens, instead of truckling to the 
base interests of the mob. Such a club, by pressing the 
brightest and best men in town to the front, would sup- 
ply material for Governors and Presidents of both parties 
to choose their appointees from—thus extending their 
indirect influence for good far beyond the local limits 
of their active work. 





It Is a Moral, Not a Legal Question. 


HE hardest thing the Newberne (N. C.) /Journa/ has 

to bear at the hands of the present Administration 

is its policy of allowing Republican officeholders to 

serve out the terms named in their commissions. ‘‘ We 

wish that the law was different,’’ sighs the Journa/, “‘ but 
obedience to law is the highest duty of the citizen.’’ 

No. His very highest duty is, and his highest pleasure 
ought to be, to live up to the spirit of his obligations 
where no legal compulsion rests upon him. There is 
practically no law in the statute-books which could pre- 
vent a President of the United States from removing any 
officer in the executive service, with or without formality, 
as his fancy prompts him. When an appointee to office, 
however, receives from one President a commission to 
run four years, the next President is bound morally, 
even if not legally, to respect the terms of that commis- 
sion until its holder is guilty of misconduct. 

This is the principle that President Cleveland is try- 
ing to enforce, in letting Republican officeholders serve 
out their terms, A newspaper which is really friendly 
to his administration ought to uphold him in every effort 
he makes in this direction, instead of yielding merely a 
reluctant submission to the inevitable. 
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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 1893. 

agement to call duly issued, the thirteenth annual 

meeting of the National Civil Service Reform 
League was held in New York City on the 25th and 26th 
of April, 1893. 

The annual address of the president was delivered at 
the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, at eight 
o’clock on the evening of the 25th. It is printed in full 
in another place. 


The business meetings of the League were held in the 
parlors of the City Club, beginning on April 26, at 10.30 
At M. 

The chairman of the executive committee opened the 
meeting and announced the first business to be the elec- 
tion of a president for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Bonaparte nominated Mr. Schurz, whereupon Mr. 
Schurz called Mr. Bonaparte to the chair and retired. 
Mr. Parrish moved that the nominations be closed and 
that the secretary be directed to deposit one ballot as 
the vote of the League for Carl Schurz as president. The 
secretary announced that he had done so, and the chair 
appointed Messrs. Potts and Watson a committee to in- 
form Mr. Schurz of his election. 

Mr. Schurz accepted the office of president in a brief 
address, alluding feelingly to the responsibility of suc- 
ceeding to the post held so long and honorably by 
George William Curtis, and thanking the League for 
the trust it had reposed in him. 

On the call for nominations for vice-presidents, it 
was moved that the present vice-presidents, Charles 
Francis Adams of Boston, Henry Hitchcock of St, Louis, 
Henry C. Lea of Philadelphia, John Jay, Augustus R. 
Macdonough and Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter of New York, 
Franklin MacVeagh of Chicago, Rt. Rev. Stephen N., 
Ryan of Buffalo and Severn Teackle Wallis of Balti- 
more, be reélected, and that the secretary be directed to 
cast a single ballot as the vote of the League. The 
secretary cast the ballot and the gentlemen named were 
declared elected. 

The report of the treasurer was read, showing a net 
balance to the credit of the League of $1,116.23. Messrs. 
Burt and Macdonough were appointed an auditing com- 
mittee. 

Papers prepared at the request of the chairman of the 
executive committee were read by Mr. Charles J. Bona- 
parte and Mr. William Dudley Foulke. On motion of 
Mr. Wheeler, Mr. Charles Noble Gregory of Madison, 
Wisconsin, was requested to read before the League a 
paper previously prepared by him on ‘‘ The Corrupt Use 
of Money in Elections, and Laws to Prevent It.’’ 

Mr. Gregory responded by. reading the paper. 

On motion of Mr, Foulke it was directed that a synop- 
sis of the Corrupt Practices Act recently enacted in 
Missouri, and.drafted and promoted by the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Association of Missouri, be prepared for in- 
sertion in the published proceedings of this meeting. 

On motion the thanks of the League were extended to 
Messrs. Bonaparte and Foulke and to Mr. Gregory for 
the preparation of the interesting papers read. 

On motion the meeting adjourned, to reconvene at 
2.30 P. M. 


At the afternoon meeting the president took the chair, 
The report of the auditing committee appointed at 
the morning session upon the annual report of the 
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treasurer, was read and ordered on file. 

The president called for the report of the committee 
on resolutions, and Mr. Howe, for the committee, read 
the resolutions prepared. 

On motion of Mr. Eaton they were reread and con- 
sidered seriatim, and after some modification adopted 
in the following form: 


Since its last annual meeting, the League has been called upon 
to confront well-nigh irreparable misfortune in the death of 
George William Curtis, its president since its formation, and 
the one to whom, more than all others, it has always looked for 
words of wisdom and encouragement. The Civil Service Re- 
form League condoles with the nation upon the loss of this il- 
lustrious citizen, who was always foremost in good works—a 
tower of strength on the side of all who fought for the promotion 
of better government. We of the League, who have been so 
often cheered by his gracious presence, so often charmed by his 
eloquent speech, bring a more poignant and personal grief to aug- 
ment our sense of public bereavement. 

On the 4th of March last, the Democratic party again took 
charge of the national Government. The platform upon which 
the people entrusted it with power declared that public office was 
a public trust, and they have a right to expect the fulfillment of 
this assurance by the present Administration. Public offices 
cannot be used as a reward for party services, but should be be- 
stowed, without other consideration, upon those best fitted to ad- 
minister them. 

The platform reiiffirmed the declaration of the Democratic 
convention of 1876 for the Reform of the Civil Service and 
called for the honest enforcement of all laws regulating the 
same. The people therefore have the right to expect not only that 
the Civil Service Commission shall be composed wholly of men 
of courage, and devoted to this Reform, but that the heads of 
Departments and bureaus, and chiefs of divisions, as well as all 
officers of the Department of Justice, shall be impartial and vigi- 
lant in prosecuting violators of the Law and in en a promot- 
—" efficiency. 

he platform of 1876 declares that the dispensing of patronage 
should neither be a tax upon the time of our public men nor the 
instrument of their ambition. This declaration implies the abo- 
lition of Congressional patronage, and we look to the President 
to see that the system by which offices are distributed among 
Congressmen and by them are portioned among their political 
friends and supporters shall entirely cease. 

These declarations further tell us that the efficient, economical 
conduct of the Government business is not possible if the Civil 
Service be subject to change at every election. We therefore 
are warranted in yp heme that under this Administration there 
will be no general change in the offices ; and the declaration that 
such places should be posts of honor, assigned for proved com- 
petency and held for fidelity ig the public employ, assures us 
that there will be no removals of faithful and efficient public ser- 
vants, no matter what may have been the term of their service. 
We ask of the President the fulfillment of this assurance. 

The President himself has in frequent public utterances expli- 
citly declared his conviction that the system which distributes 
public position purely as the reward for partisan service threatens 
utterly to demoralize our political life, puts our Government to 
a dangerous strain, and undermines the working of our free in- 
stitutions. Declarations so clear and emphatic justify the belief 
that he will use his whole power to secure the extension of the 
Civil Service Law to all branches of the service to which it is 
applicable and to apply its principles likewise to all executive 
appointments. 

As it is the evident duty of the President to remove unfaith- 
ful or inefficient public servants and bring to justice offenders 
against the laws of the United States, the League demands the 
dismissal of every federal officer who has failed to obey in letter 
and spirit the Civil Service Law, and also demands the effective 
prosecution of all who have violated its penal provisions. And 
it expresses its hearty appreciation of the zeal and energy of the 
Civil Service Commission in exposing abuses and crimes among 
unworthy officers during the last Presidential campaign. 

The Civil Service Commission has performed its duties ina 
manner which deserves and has the approval of the country. 
The League declares that Congress, in refusing to appropriate 
sufficient funds to provide for the necessary examinations, did 
not represent the sentiment of the people, and it earnestly com- 
mends the action of the Commission in providing, nevertheless, 
for immediate examinations in the newly classified free-delivery 
postoffices. And as, four years ago, the League condemned the 
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late Administration for taking advantage ofa brief delay in the 
preparation of eligible lists to sweep hundreds of employees out 
of the Railway Mail Service and fill their places with partisans, 
so now the League would regard alike change in the newly 
classified offices an evident evasion of the Law and deserving 
of the like condemnation. 

While we fully recognize that the absolute power of removal 
must be vested in the appointing power, subject only to a sound 
discretion, the system of making removals upon secret charges 
or specified acts preferred by unknown accusers, without oppor- 
tunity for explanation or denial, is inquisitorial in its character, 
unjust in its results, and, like the spoils system itself, repugnant 
to the spirit of American institutions. 

Fourth class postoffices as prizes for political service have long 
been and still are the treasured fields of the spoilsman, and since 
the adoption of the Civil Service Law appointments of fourth- 
class postmasters have constituted the most widely advertised as 
well as the most scandalous exhibition of hisactivity. Arbitrary 
removals in the postal service for political reasons alone impose 
upon the country the delay and expense which necessarily results 
from replacing efficiency and experience by ignorance and inex- 
perience. 

The unequivocal utterances of President Cleveland justly raised 
the hopes of all who belived in Civil Service Reform. It is there- 
fore with regret that the League must record that the system of 
allotment a fourth-class postmasters as the prizes of political 
service has not been discontinued, and it hopes that a method 
may be adopted in the near future by which sucu appointments 
and removals in this, the most numerous class of officeholders, 
may be made in accordance with the principles of Civil Service 
Reform. 

The League again commends the bills introduced by the Hon. 
Sherman Hoar, providing that all postmasters should be removed 
only for cause stated, and by the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, pro- 
viding that fourth-class postmasters should be appointed without 
regard to political considerations. 5 

The position of chief of division should be the reward of the 
under-employee who in open competition shows himself best 
fitted for it. It is an injustice to deprive him of this legitimate 
recompense of skill and faithful service; and this injustice is 
peculiarly aggravated when the place is given to another who has 
no special fitness and whose chief claim is personal or political 
influence. Promotion by competition, in such case, is also pre- 
eminently the due of the people, because it secures the best 
services. Such positions in the Departments at Washington and 
in offices throughout the country should, therefore, be placed 
within the classified system. 

The League recognizes that the evils and frauds of our pension 
—— are a direct result of the use of the public treasury and 
the public offices for partisan purposes. There will be no genu- 
ine reform until this coércing and corrupt influence is removed. 
The League therefore declares that sweeping removals of pension 
examiners and the substitution of other partisans and followers 
of Congressmen would be but a continuation of former malad.- 
ministration. 

The opportunities of workingmen to earn a living should not 
depend upon the favor of politicians. They should have the 
same chance for employment and retention upon merit by the 
Government that they have in private occupation. The labor 
service system already enforced in Massachusetts and in the navy 
yards accomplishes this object in a manner og ee successful ; 
and it should be incorporated throughout the federal service. 

We commend the policy of Secretary Herbert in continuing 
the rules which were introduced in the navy yards by Secretary 
Tracy. The League has been informed that a report recom- 
mending the permanent adoption of these regulations and _ the 
placing of all navy yard employees under the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Service Commission is now before the executive, having 
been left as unfinished business by the last Administration. The 
League requests the President’s approval of this report of the 
former Secretary of the Navy. 

The League records its emphatic condemnation of any = * 
gestion that the President’s power of appointment to office should 
be used to affect the legislative action of Congress. 

We reiterate our demand that the law limiting the tenure of 
many offices to four years, be repealed. This law is utterly 
vicious in principle as well as in its practical effects. It furnishes 
a pretext for depriving the service of officers whom their ex- 
perience has made especially efficient and valuable, and thus 
keeps it in perpetual unrest. In recognizing, by implication, 
the propriety of quadrennial changes in the offices of the Govern- 
ment, it is an incitement to periodical ‘clean sweeps”’ and toa 
perpetuation of all the demoralizing abuses of the spoils system. 
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Merely to permit meritorious officers to serve out their terms 
and then to dismiss them for the purpose of making room for 
others, may be an improvement upon more brutal practices 
formerly prevailing, but it is not Reform. In every case of a 
change of party in power, it will result in a “clean sweep,”’ 
slowly executed, but a clean sweep for all that, with all its 
demoralizing consequences. It carries the evidence of its own 
inconsistency and absurdity on its face. A President continuing 
a meritorious officer belonging to the opposite party in place, 
thereby admits that the public interest is served by such con- 
tinuance, for, if it were not, the President would be bound to re- 
move him for cause. He admits also that the public interest 
does not require that all the officers of the Government should 
be of the same political party as the Administration. If meri- 
torious officers are discharged after the expiration of the four- 
years term in spite of this admission, it is consequently done in 
open disregard of the public interest. 


Mr. Estes offered the following resolution relative to 

the securing of a fitting memorial to the late president 
of the League, George William Curtis: 
_ Resolved: That a committee of seven, with power to add to 
its numbers, and of which the president of the League shall be a 
member ex-officio. shall be appointed by the chair to take into 
consideration the expediency of organizing an association, or of 
codperating with such an association if one already exists, for 
the erection ofa national memorial to the memory of George 
William Curtis, and, if it deem it wise to do so, to take the nec- 
essary steps to create such an association, and to organize a 
movement to raise the funds necessary for such a memorial and 
to decide upon its form and location. 

The president appointed as such committee Messrs. 
Dana Estes, Charles J. Bonaparte, Henry Villard, Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke, Everett P. Wheeler, Richard Henry 
Dana and William A, Aiken. 

The following was offered by Mr. Cary and unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved: That the address of Mr. Schurz, the papers read by 
Mr. Bonaparte and Mr. Foulke, and the proceedings of the 


League be published in GoopD GovERNMENT and, under the di- 
rection of the publication committee, in pamphlet form for gen- 
eral distribution. 

Mr. Swift offered the following, which was adopted 
unanimously: 

Resolved: That the President of the League appoint a com- 
mittee of three, of which he shall be chairman, to proceed to 
Washington and, in such manner as they shall deem best, urge 
upon the President and the members of the Cabinet, practicable 
measures for the advancement of the Reform of the Civil Service, 
= the end that the patronage system may be entirely dis- 
used. 

The following, offered by Mr. Eaton, was also adopted: 


Resolved: That we call upon members of Congress to allow 
the President that liberty which the Constitution contemplates 
he should have, to make nominations and appointments on the 
basis of merit and without solicitation or coércion from members 
of the legislative department. 

Mr. Rose, for the committee on political assessments 
during the last Presidential campaign, presented and 
read a report of the investigations of the committee, 
giving considerable data regarding the violations of the 
Law officially reported and now under consideration by 
the Department of Justice. 

The assistant secretary, for the committee appointed 
to collect and report the facts in regard to the active in- 
terference of federal officeholders in primary meetings, 
conventions and elections during the last three years, 
stated that one thousand copies of the report submitted 
under date of December 1, 1892, had been printed in 
pamphlet form and that steps would be taken for their 
proper distribution. 

Mr. Loomis of Buffalo offered a resolution charging 
Governor Flower of New York with acts in contempt 
of the State Civil Service Law. 
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After some discussion the matter was referred with 
power to the New York and Buffalo Associations. 

A written report was presented from Mr. J. Hemsley 
Johnson, chairman of the committee appointed at the 
last annual meeting to print and distribute the address 
of George William Curtis delivered at that time, stat- 
ing that fifteen thousand copies of the address had been 
carefully circulated, the work being largely facilitated 
by the personal assistance of Mr. Herbert Welsh. 

Mr, Watson, for the committee on circulation of litera- 
ture among workingmen’s societies, reported the prep- 
aration and distribution of a pamphlet prepared for 
this purpose, entitled ‘‘ The Workingman and Civil Serv- 
ice Reform: What Can He Do About It?’’ and the partly 
favorable result of correspondence had by him with 
leaders of labor organizations on this subject. 

The committee was on motion authorized to expend 
$250 in further extending this work. 

A report was submitted by Colonel Burt for the com- 
mittee on organization of local associations, stating the 
discussion of various means of inducing organization of 
this sort by the members of the committee, and their 
conclusion that to locate corresponding secretaries in 
large centres would be at present the most practical 
method of extending the work. 

The report was accepted and the secretary, on motion, 
authorized to provide for the additional office service 
that may be needed in the successful carrying out of 
this plan and the extension generally of the work of the 
League. 

Mr. Wheeler moved that the thanks of the League be 
extended to the officers and members of the City Club 
for their kindly courtesy in giving the use of the club 
house for the purposes of this meeting. The motion was 
unanimously carried. 

On motion of Mr. Rose the thanks of the League were 
also tendered to the New York and Brooklyn Associa- 
tions for their generous hospitality. 

Mr. Potts, for the publication committee, reported the 
highly successful experience of Goop GOVERNMENT dur- 
ing the first year of its publication, and, on motion, the 
meeting then adjourned. 

Attest: WituiaM Ports, Secretary. 

On the same evening the New York and Brooklyn As- 
sociations entertained the visiting delegates at dinner 
at the Hotel Savoy. 

Among those present with more or less regularity dur- 
ing the sessions of the League were the following: 
Boston, Mass.—Arthur Hobart, John Ritchie, Clemens 

Herschel and Alfred L. Ripley. 

Brookline, Mass.—Dana Estes. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—William G. Low, William Potts, F. L. 
Partridge. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Frank M. Loomis, Ansley Wilcox, Thomas 
Cary, John B. Olmsted, Edward R. Rice and F. 
F, Williams. 

Baltimore, Md.—Charles J. Bonaparte, John C. Rose, 
Francis White, Joshua Levering, Rev. William 
Kirkus, William Reynolds, Daniel Miller, A. J. 
Gosman, Edgar G. Miller, W. J. Dickey, Samuel 
Theobald, B. P. Moore, Clayton C. Hall, Thomas 
W. Hall, Joseph Pollard, Summerfield Baldwin 
and D. L. Mason. 

Cambridge, Mass.—Morrill Wyman, Jr., Archibald M. 
Howe, W. W. Vaughan, Jabez Fox. 

Chicago, Ill.—D. M. Lord. 
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Cincinnati, O.—C. B. Wilby.. 

Indiana.—William Dudley Foulke and Lucius B. Swift. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—De Forest Van Vliet. 

Madison, Wis.—Charles Noble Gregory. 

New York City—Carl Schurz, Everett P.. Wheeler, Ed- 
ward Cary, Silas W. Burt, Charles Collins, A. R. 
Macdonough, Horace E. Deming, Dorman B. 
Eaton, Charles W. Watson, Jacob F. Miller, 
George R. Bishop, R. S. Minturn, Seth S. Terry, 
George McAneny, Jr.,W. S. Collins, George Haven 
Putnam, Horace White, Richard Watson Gilder. 

New Haven, Conn.—Prof. H. W. Farnam. 

Norwich, Conn.—Gen. W. A, Aiken. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Herbert Welsh, Joseph Parrish, J. J. 
Pinkerton, Edward S. Sayres, J. G. Francis. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Porter Farley. 

Virginia.—Virginius Newton. 

West Newton, Mass.—James P. Tolman. 

At the meetings of the general committee of the League 
held at the City Club on April 25 and 26, the existing 
executive committee was reélected, with the exception of 
Mr. John Jay of New York, who had been elected a vice 
president. Mr. Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia was 
chosen a member of the committee in Mr. Jay’s stead. 
It was afterward discovered that another vacancy existed, 
and to this place Mr. Lucius B. Swift of Indiana was 
elected. Mr. William Potts was reélected secretary ; 
Mr. George McAneny, jr. was authorized to act as assist- 
ant secretary, and Colonel Silas W. Burt was elected 
treasurer. The executive committee was authorized to 
act for the general committe whenever the latter could 
not be in session. The publication committee having 
in charge the conduct of Goop GOVERNMENT was con- 
tinued, the president of the League to act as chairman 
man ex-officio, as hitherto. 


Treasurer’s Annual Statement. 


OLLOWING is the annual statement of the treas- 
urer of the National League, referred to in the 
regular report of proceedings: 


Balance for Statement April 30, 1892 - ------ ------ ------ $1,142.36 


Receipts: 

Adv. on acct. of Goop GOVERNMENT.---- ---- $1,400.00 
On acct. of Guarantee- ---- -. 
Contributions from Asso’ns 
Subscriptions 
Documents sold 
I Se Gke ee icidirrnes at lanpescaiista mpesaieueieies 
Ret’d by Com. on Activity of Officeholders- 

™ Com. on Distribution of President's 


$3,922.30 

Disbursements : _—s 
Ret’d acct. adv. for GooD GOVERNMENT 
Pd. acct. Goop GOVERNMENT 
Printing bills 
Com. on Activity of Officeholders 
Rent of Meeting Room and Office 
Petty Expenses 


1,606.07 


Balance on hand $2,316.23 
Deduct Loan 


Net Balance $1,116.23 
WILLIAM Potts, 


New York, April 25, 1893. Treasurer. 
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Civil Service Reform and Democracy. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS, DELIVERED BY CARL SCHURZ, APRIL 25, 1893. 
WHEN I was honored with the request to deliver this 

annual address, I accepted the charge with very 
serious misgivings. For I remembered that many suc- 
cessive years, on occasions like this, you have been wont 
to listen to a voice the exquisite charm of which still 
lingers in our ears and will never cease to echo in our 
hearts. No man can succeed George William Curtis 
here without being oppressed by the consciousness of 
inability to fill his place. It would be a vain attempt 
to rival his annual addresses in their abundance of 
knowledge and illustration, their ripeness of thought, 
their strength of reasoning, their delicacy of humor 
and their literary grace. They were so complete an 
arsenal of facts and arguments that it is almost impossi 
ble to speak on the same subject without repeating him, 
and the repetition will always fall short of the original. 
And no one succeeding him at the head of this National 
League can hope to be so naturally, so spontaneously 
accepted as the ideal leader of an organized endeavor 
for purity, justice and honor in politics. It,may be said 
without in the least straining the sense of words that 
George William Curtis and the cause of Civil Service 
Reform were made for one another. All that the Reform 
aspires to was illustrated and exemplified in his person- 
ality. 

Who can speak of him in other than tones of eulogy? 
It is a consoling satisfaction to the soul of a friend to 
do so. We, members of the League, who have worked 
with him so long, are fond of recalling the many titles 
he held to leadership among us; his sincerity, unselfish 
devotion, and singleness of purpose; his profound under- 
‘standing of the subject and large experience; his fear- 
lessness in the defence and in the application of his 
principles ; his keen discernment of opportunity; his 
absolute freedom from small jealousies ; his cheerful and 
generous recognition of the merits and services of others ; 
his gentleness in meeting adverse opinions; his sense of 
justice and his fine tact in composing differences; the 
inspiration flowing from his very being in the common 
endeavor for high aims. All these things gave him with- 
out question the first place in our councils. The leader- 
ship, therefore, fell to him by a general consent, the 
absolute unanimity of which, never broken, proved that 
we all felt it to be due to our cause and duetohim. Thus 
the death of Mr. Curtis is to us, in the truest meaning 
of the word, an irreparable loss. He could not bequeath 
to us his genius nor his virtues. He could leave us only 
his teachings to remember, the inspiration of his zeal 
to quicken our own, and his noble example to follow as 
best we can. 

But if he were now here to dictate my speech, he 
would call it away from himself and direct it to the 
cause which he cherished so much, and which was in so 
large a sense his own. Indeed, the ultimate victory of 
this cause will be the fittest monument of this great citi- 
zen whom we who knew him well so warmly loved, and 
whose memory the American people can never too highly 
honor, 

It is a comfort to his surviving friends to know that, 
although he did not witness the full consummation of 
his endeavors, he lived at least long enough to see his 
cause rise from small beginnings to a measure of success 
promising complete triumph at no very distant day. 
The question is only what President and what political 
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party will carry off the greatest honors of the achieve- 
ment. 

“ I speak of this with so much assurance because Civil 
Service Reform has grown and flourished in spite of the 
bitter hostility of an overwhelming majority of the 
professional politicians in both parties. They have ex- 
ultingly proclaimed its death and burial a hundred times. 
It has survived an endless number of obituaries. They 
have derided it, and reviled it, and plotted for its de- 
struction in a hundred ways. Without knowing it, by 
their very enmity they have advanced its progress. Men 
have begun to respect and to love it for the enemies it has 
made. We have not fartoseek for the reason. What is 
Civil Service Reform? It isthe application of common 
sense and common honesty to the public service. And the 
American people are in the main a sensible and an honest 
people. Itis the restoration to full power of honorable and 
patriotic motives in our political life. And the Ameri- 
cans are, in the main, an honorable and patriotic peo- 
ple. Therefore they will insist upon the general appli- 
cation and enforcement of Civil Service Reform princi- 
ples in the same measure as they recognize how sensible 
and honest and patriotic those principles are. In the 
acquisition of this knowledge they are at times powerfully 
aided by striking object-lessons. Recently they had one 
of them. 

The Fourth of March last a new Administration went 
into power. Untold thousands of men poured into the 
national capital clamoring for office ; not for offices that 
were vacant, but to be vacated in order to make room 
for the clamorers. No matter whether he was ever so 
good a public servant, the man who was in was to be 
kicked out, to let him in who was out, no matter whether 
he would be not half so good a public servant. The 
office-hunting throng swept into the White House and 
into the Departments like a cloud of locusts. The Presi- 
dent, sturdy as he is, could hardly stand up before the 
impetuous onset. The Cabinet ministers, all new men 
in their places, who felt the urgent need of studying 
somewhat their Departmental duties, were hunted down 
so that they had hardly time to eat and to sleep, much 
less to study. When their cry for pity availed nothing, 
they at last barricaded their doors with strict regula- 
tions. They went into hiding in order to save some 
hours for the business of the Government. The Post 
Office Department was not only overrun by the crowd, 
but snowed under with written applications and recom- 
mendations for office which in huge heaps covered the 
floors of the rooms, and the whole force of the Depart- 
ment had to work after business hours merely to open 
and assort them. Senators and members of the House 
of Representatives ran wildly about like whipped errand 
boys to press the claims of greedy constituents or mer- 
cenary henchmen. It was what Mr. Cleveland calls the 
madness for spoils in finest efflorescence. 

And what are these claims for office that are so vehe- 
mently urged? I know them well from long and varied 
experience, Special fitness for the duties of the office is 
the one thing which even the most daring claimant but 
seldom dares toclaim. He does indeed claim that he can 
do one thing as well as another if he is only permitted to 
try, like the Yankee who, when asked whether he could 
play the violin, answered, he guessed so, but he had never 
tried. So the office-seeker is ready to try his hand at ad- 
ministration. In most cases the claim to office is based 
upon party service, the payment or collection of money 
for the campaign chest, the making of speeches, or other 
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political work deserving reward. And this claim is 
fortified with all sorts of reasons appealing to sympathy. 
Here is a patriot who has a large family to support and 
needs a postoffice to help him along. There is another 
who wants a consulship abroad because he himself or 
his wife is in bad health and a change of climate would 
do good, or his daughter has a fine talent for music 
which should be developed in Europe. There is still 
another who wants the prestige of official recognition 
in the shape of a collectorship or a marshalship to ena- 
ble him to exercise still higher political authority over 
the minds of his fellow-citizens. A man in Kansas, so 
the papers report, recently urged the appointment of 
his daughter to some place in the postal service in con- 
nection with the World’s Exhibition at Chicago, on the 
ground that she would be the largest public servant in 
the country, weighing four hundred and seventy-two 
pounds. And for aught I know, this qualification is as 
good as many of those seriously urged. 

This spoils carnival has been going on since the Fourth 
of March, and it is not ended yet. In a measure it con- 
tinues through the larger part of the Presidential term. 
I affirm and maintain that the American people are heart- 
ily disgusted with a spectacle so absurd, so ludicrous, 
and at the same time so barbarous, shameful and revolt- 
ing—a spectacle exposing the American name to ridicule 
and reproach. When speaking here of the American 
people I do, of course, not mean a@// the people. Ido 
not mean the machine politicians of the two parties, 
who live on spoils. I donot mean Tammany Hall. I 
do n10t mean those poor creatures in Congress and in 
other high places who know they have not ability enough 
to sustain themselves as statesmen, and depend upon a 
Ido 


following bought with patronage to prop them up. 
not mean the selfish speculators in politics, who find in 
the corruption underlying the patronage trade a conge- 


nial element. Nor do I mean those who like to be fed at 
the public crib, no matter whether they furnish an equiva- 
lent for their salaries. All these classes are the fast 
friends of the spoils system ; but they form only a small 
minority of the American people. When I speak here 
of the people, I mean the men and women who earn an 
honest living by honest industry. I mean the patriotic 
citizens who have the welfare of the country, the success 
of free instituions, and the honor of the Republic sin- 
cerely at heart. 

In their earnest endeavor to serve the public interest, 
these people may be warm partisans. They wish their 
party to be successful and to win control of the Govern- 
ment. But a large majority of them are in their inward 
souls disturbed and disgusted when they see, after a 
party victory, hordes of partisans pounce upon the offi- 
ces of the Government like a band of greedy mercena- 
ries plundering a captured city. They are ashamed 
when, after the incoming of a new Administration, they 
hear of a President wishing to abolish this scandal but 
not being permitted to do so by the ravenous spoilsmen 
of the party, and of an official guillotine at work and of 
so many heads falling every day. This shame and dis- 
gust may not, by all who feel it, be loudly expressed in 
words ; but nevertheless it exists, as in times gone by 
the conscientious abhorrence of slavery existed among 
the masses of the Northern people long before exciting 
events loosened their tongues. 

But there is one part of the public service which now 
remains untouched by the tumultuous debauch of the 
spoils carnival. It is like a quiet, peaceable island, 
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with a civilized, industrious population, surrounded by 
the howling sea. The President and the chiefs of the 
Government Departments contemplate this part of the 
service with calmness and contentment, for it gives them 
no trouble while the turmoil of the office-hunt rages all 
around it. The good citizen, anxious for the honor of 
his country, beholds it with relief and satisfaction, for 
here he finds nothing to be ashamed of, and much that 
is worthy of this free and great nation. This is the 
‘* classified service,’’ covered by the Civil Service Law, 
the creation of Civil Service Reform. On the portals 
the words are written: ‘‘ Nobody enters here who has not 
proved his fitness for the duties to be performed.’’ The 
office-hunting mob reads this and recoils. The public 
servant within it calmly walks the path of his duty, un- 
disturbed by the thought of the greedy cormorant hun- 
gering for his place. He depends upon his merit for his 
security and advancement, and this consciousness in- 
spires his work. This is the application of common 
sense and common honesty to the public service, It is 
Civil Service Reform. 

The present Civil Service Law was enacted under 
President Arthur. Under the Rules established by virtue 
of it applicants for clerkships and other subordinate 
places in the Government Departments in Washington 
and in the greater custom-houses and postoffices in the 
country have to pass appropriate competitive examina- 
tions to prove their fitness for the places they seek, and 
the appointments are made from those rated highest, 
without any regard to political affiliation or influence. 
Removals are discretionary with the appointing power ; 
but inasmuch as the element of favoritism is eliminated 
from appointments, removals are no longer made merely 
to make room for more favored individuals. The public 
servant who proves himself faithful and efficient is, there- 
fore, wherever the law is honestly observed, substantially 
secure, no matter to what party he may belong. And it 
may be said that, under the national Government, the 
law, as far as it reaches, is honestly observed. That it 
is universally recognized to be so is due, more than to 
any other man, to Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, who, as a 
member of the United States Civil Service Commission, 
has performed his duties with rare fidelity, energy and 
fearlessness. All the high officers of the Government 
whose working force has been under the operation of 
the Civil Service Law have, without any notable excep- 
tion, borne emphatic testimony to the fact that the law 
has relieved them of serious difficulty and trouble, and 
has given to the country a greatly improved service. 

At the close of President Arthur’s administration in 
1885 the number of places classified, that is, covered by 
the Civil Service Law, was about 15,500. At the close 
of President Cleveland’s administration in 1889 it was 
about 27,300. At the close of President Harrison’s ad- 
ministration in 1893 it was about 43,400, to which should 
be added several thousand laboring men in the navy 
yards placed under similar rules by the voluntary and 
most laudable act of Secretary Tracy. As the whole 
number of places under the national Government amounts 
to about 180,000, we may say that more than one-fourth of 
the service of the national Government has ceased to be 
treated as mere spoils of party warfare. In one-fourth 
the party boss has lost his power. One-fourth is secure 
from the quadrennial loot. In one-fourth influence and 
favoritism go for nothing. One-fourth has been rescued 
from barbarism. One-fourth is worthy of a civilized 
country. So much Civil Service Reform has accom- 
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plished in the time of three Presidential terms. But 
great and encouraging as its progress has been, Civil 
Service Reform, having conquered only one-fourth of 
the service, has done only one-fourth of its work. 

There are stiil the laborers in the Government De- 
partments and the higher grades of the clerical force, 
such as the chiefs of division, to be brought under the 
Civil Service Rules. These Rules are to be extended to 
many offices in which they are not yet in operation. 
The quadrennial slaughter, this relic of American sav- 
ageness, has to be abolished first with regard to the 
fourth-class postmasters, of whom there are at present 
about 65,000, and whose execution en masse has so fre- 
quently caused conspicuous scandal. A bill regulating 
the appointment, and in effect precluding the wholesale 
removal, of this class of public servants, has already 
been before Congress. This or a similar measure should 
be pressed until it becomes alaw. Meanwhile it is rea- 
sonable to ask that the spirit of Civil Service Reform be 
observed in all executive appointments. Although the 
President, in making the so-called Presidential appoint- 
ments by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
cannot under the Constitution be bound by rules re- 
stricting his power, yet he may impose rules upon him- 
self for the government of his own conduct in the exer- 
cise of the appointing power, so as to strip the offices of 
the character of party spoil and to treat them as what 
they are really intended to be: places of trust and duty, 
to be administered for the benefit, not of a political 
party, but of the people. 

I know patience is one of the most necessary and most 
useful of virtues, especially in the pursuit of great re- 
forms. But this virtue should not be cultivated to the 
extent of disregarding and neglecting any really exist- 
ing possibility. And even the soberest view of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding us at present persuades us that 
the time is fully ripe for a further and a very essential 
advance in the reform of the Civil Service. Since the 
enactment of the Civil Service Law every President of 
the United States has done something to extend the area 
of its operation. As it is said that no rich man in Bos- 
ton can decently die without leaving a sum of money to 
Harvard University, so it seems no President can quit 
office without commending himself, by a tribute to Civil 
Service Reform, to the merciful judgment of posterity. 
But President Cleveland has authorized us to expect from 
him a legacy of extraordinary value. 

He is known as a man of genuine convictions, and 
may be trusted to mean what he says and to act accord- 
ing to his meaning. On no subject of public concern, 
neither on the tariff, nor on the currency, nor on consti- 
tutional principles, has he expressed himself with deeper 
earnestness, with more emphatic directness, than on the 
necessity of Civil Service Reform. Here are some of 
his words: : 

I venture to hope that we shall never again be remitted to the 
system which distributes public positions purely as rewards for 
partisan service. Doubts may well be entertained whether our 
Government could survive the strain of a continuance of this 
system, which upon every change of Administration inspires an 
immense army of claimants for office to lay siege to the patron- 
age of Government, engrossing the time of public officers with 
their importunities, spreading abroad the contagion of their 
disappointment, and filling the air with the tumult of their dis- 
content. The allurement of an immense number of offices and 
places, exhibited to the voters of the land, debauch the suffrage 
and rob political action of its thoughtful and deliberative charac- 
ter. The evil would increase with the multiplication of offices 
consequent upon our extension, and the mania for officeholding, 
growing from its indulgence, would pervade our population so 
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generally that patriotic purpose, the support of principle, the 


desire for the public good and solicitude for the nation’s welfare 
would be nearly banished from our party contests and cause them 
to degenerate into P ampe: selfish and disgraceful struggles for 
the possession of office and public place. 

And in his last inaugural address he said: 


One mode of the misappropriation of public funds is avoided 
when appointments to office, instead of being the rewards of 
partisan activity, are awarded to those whose efficiency promises 
a fair return of work for the compensation paid to them, To 
secure the fitness and competency of appointees to office, and 
to remove from political action the demoralizing madness for 
spoils, Civil Service Reform has found a place in our public 
policy and laws. The benefits already gained through this in- 
strumentality, and the further usefulness it promises, entitle it 
to the hearty support and encouragement of all who desire to 
see our oubiie service well performed, and who hope for the 
elevation of political sentiment and the purification of political 
methods. 

These are patriotic and statesmanlike utterances. 
The man who pronounced them showed that he well 
understands the nature of the disease, and he would not 
permit us to doubt his honest determination to apply 
the remedy, It is true, his words do not distinctly 
promise this or that specific measure. But he points 
out so clearly the evil to be redressed and the end to be 
reached, that the adoption of efficacious means is ob- 
viously implied. If ‘‘ the system which distributes pub- 
lic positions purely as rewards for partisan service,” 
which ‘‘debauches the suffrage and robs political ac- 
tion of its thoughtful and deliberative character,’’ the 
system which makes it doubtful ‘‘ whether the Govern- 
ment will survive its continuance,’’ is to be done away 
with, if ‘‘the demoralizing madness for spoils’’ is to be 
stemmed for the sake of the better performance of the 
public service and ‘‘the elevation of political senti- 
ment and the purification of political methods,’’ then, 
evidently, public offices must cease to be regarded as 
political patronage and be treated in the truest sense as 
public trusts; the Civil Service Rules, recognized as 
efficacious, must be extended to all the branches of the 
service to which they are applicable, and the principles 
of Civil Service Reform, recognized to be correct, ap- 
plied to all appointments, whether they can formally 
come under the Rules or not. Nothing could be plainer. 

We may, therefore, reasonably expect that President 
Cleveland, who now has the benefit of a larger knowl- 
edge of men and things than during his first term, will 
exert his whole power to do what the Administration 
which preceded him promised but failed to do—extend 
the Civil Service Rules to all branches of the service 
to which they are applicable, and cause the spirit and 
purpose of Civil Service Reform to be observed in all 
executive appointments. It is especially to be hoped 
that, as to Executive appointments and removals, a be- 
ginning may be made with the 65,000 fourth-class post- 
masters; that the sweeping changes in this branch of 
the public service formerly customary may yield to civ- 
ilized methods, and that the savage spectacle of the 
quadrennial postmasters massacre may forever disappear, 
to be remembered only as a relic of barbarism which 
strangely survived among the freest people on earth, 
down to the last decade of the nineteenth century. 

When a President announces his firm determination 
to stop this savagery without fear or favor, and to be 
governed only by the public interest in making such 
changes in any branch of the service as may be neces- 
sary, it will probably no longer be difficult to carry 
through Congress a law regulating the appointment of 
the minor postmasters upon sound Civil Service princi- 
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ples. Then the superstition that every branch of the 
administrative machinery must be manned with adhe- 
rents to the party in power will be thoroughly exploded, 
and the back of the spoils system will be broken forever. 

I venture to affirm that the President who gives the 
decisive impulse toward such a consummation will ren- 
der the Republic a more lasting service, will entitle 
himself more to the gratitude of posterity, and will 
achieve greater renown for himself by this one act than 
he could by the most ingenious device of taxation and 
the most brilliant financial policy. For he will have re- 
moved an evil threatening not only our material welfare, 
but the very vitality of our free institutions. He will 
have imparted a new moral spirit to our political life, 
rendering infinitely easier the rational solution of the 
other problems hanging over us. 

To doubt that President Cleveland sincerely wishes 
to accomplish this would be to doubt that he is an hon- 
est man. The question may be asked whether his party 
will not throw discouraging obstacles in his way, such 
as the Republican party threw in the way of President 
Grant and his successors, and whether he can be moved 
by them from his purpose. But the Democratic party 
should be the last to do so, if it is to deserve the name it 
bears ; for Civil Service Reform is, in its field, the most 
perfect realization of the true democratic principle. 

The truest definition of democratic government is fur- 
nished by Abraham Lincoln’s famous saying that it is 
“‘ government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people:’’ of the people, for the people constitute the 


sovereignty’ from which it springs; 4y the people, for 
the people through their chosen representatives and ser- 
vants conduct it; for the people, for it is to be con- 


ducted solely for the people’s benefit. The people are, 
therefore, evidently entitled to the best service they can 
get, and no interest, neither that of a political party nor 
that of any citizen, has a right to stand in the way. 
Those entrusted with the power of appointing officers 
are, consequently, in duty bound to regard office solely 
as a public trust, and to appoint only persons found fit- 
test to give the people the best possible service. 
Democratic government rests upon the principle of 
equal rights. It abhors privilege and favoritism. But 
it is privilege and favoritism upon which the spoils sys- 
tem rests—the privilege of those in authority or of in- 
fluential politicians to dispose of the public offices as 
their patronage, distributing that patronage by way of 
personal or political favor. It is justly said that the 
offices belong to the people and must be open to the 
people. Most certainly. But what does this mean? 
Does it mean that they must be open only to those who 
have influence themselves, or who have the influence of 
powerful politicians behind them? No; according to 
true Democratic principle it means that the offices must 
be open to all citizens according to their fitness to fill 
them ; that they must be mos/ open to those who are mos? 
fit to fill them ; that free and equal opportunity must be 
furnished to all for showing who are the most fit, whether 
they be rich or poor, politicians or no politicians, backed 
by influence or not backed. Under the spoils system 
the offices are open only to the privileged few—those 
favored by the influence of the powerful. Civil Service 
Reform has undertaken to open the offices to all accord- 
ing to their ability to serve the people. The spoils sys- 
tem asks the candidate for office: ‘‘ Does your member 
of Congress recommend you, or does the party boss in 
your State or your county ask for your appointment ? 
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Or are you backed by a man who gives much money to 
our campaign fund? What men of influence have you 
behind you? If you have none, you can have no place.’’ 
Civil Service Reform asks the candidate: ‘‘ Are youa 
man of good character, and what can you show to prove 
it? What do you know? What can you do? What 
qualifications have you for serving the people? Have 
you more than other candidates for the place?’’ On 
the one side, under the spoils system, the aristocracy 
of influence—and a very vulgar aristocracy it is—rob- 
bing the man who has only merit, unbacked by power, 
of his rightful chance. On the other hand, Civil Ser- 
vice Reform, inviting all freely to compete, and then 
giving the best chance to the best-man, be that man ever 
so lowly, and be his competitor ever so great a favorite 
of wealth or power. On that side the aristocracy of 
** pull,’”’ on this the democracy of merit. 

This is the true Democracy, and, as a Civil Service 
Reformer, I have a right to say, ‘‘I am a Democrat,”’’ 
Senator David B. Hill to the contrary notwithstanding. 
But:what are you, spoilsman? You may be whatever 
else, but as a Democrat you are an impostor. 

The spoils politician is fond of objecting that Civil 
Service examinations do not always point out the fittest 
man for the place. Perhapsnotalways. The best marks- 
man does not hit the bull’s-eye every time; but he misses 
it rarely. The Civil Service examinations may have a 
small record of failures. But what the system, fairly 
conducted, a/ways does is to snatch public office from 
the undemocratic control of influence and favoritism. 
And there is the point which stings the spoils politician. 
It would trouble him little whether or not the fittest man 
is put in the proper field of action. That is not what he 
cares for. But that the reformed system so effectively 
repels the demoralizing touch of political favor, that it 
so thoroughly takes away from the office the character of 
spoil, that it does not tolerate public place to be a means 
of bribery and an article of barter—this the spoils poli- 
tician will never forgive us, for it destroys his trade. 
The very democracy of Civil Service Reform makes the 
spoilsman’s heart sore with sorrow, and in the bitterness 
of his soul he wildly denounces it as an aristocratic no- 
tion imported from England, and as a thoroughly un- 
American contrivance. 

There is no better illustration of the democratic char- 
acter of Civil Service Reform than its history in Eng- 
land. Our opponents might read with profit, although 
they would read with dismay, the excellent work of our 
friend Mr. Dorman B. Eaton on the Civil Service in 
Great Britain. They would find that England, too, had 
its spoils system once, with all the characteristic attri- 
butes of tyranny, corruption and demoralization. They 
would find that the struggle against the spoils system 
there was a struggle against the abuse of the royal pre- 
rogative and the predominance of the aristocracy. They 
would find that England had its movement for Civil 
Service Reform, and that it was a movement for honesty 
and economy in government, and for the rights of the 
citizen. They would find that the growth of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform in Eng:and went hand in hand with the de- 
cline of aristocratic influence, and with the growth of 
the democratic idea in government. They would find 
that the progress of the democratic idea there in the 
shape of Civil Service Reform has banished from the 
service the power of influence and favoritism; that it 
has truly opened the public offices to the people; that it 
has given the poorest child of the people the right freely 
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to compete with the son of the richest peer to show his 
fitness for official employment within the Civil Service 
Rules, and to obtain it according to the showing ; that 
it has vindicated the right of the best man to the best 
chance. They would find themselves forced to the con- 
clusion that the spoils system, asit has grown up in this 
Republic in the last sixty years, is only a relapse into 
the corrupt and demoralizing patronage system of mo- 
narchical and aristocratic England when it was at its 
worst, and that Civil Service Reform is the embodiment 
of the truly democratic principle there as well as here. 

That itis so here as there, does that make it un-Ameri- 
can? What foolis there to pretend this? Itis just as little 
un-American as Magna Chartaand the Bill of Rights ; just 
as little as the common law, trial by jury, and the writ of 
habeas corpus ; just as little as constitutional govern- 
ment, free press and free speech; just as little as com- 
mon honesty andcommonsense. In fact, the principles 
of Civil Service Reform are none other than those which 
governed the original Democracy of America. Thomas 
Jefferson is called the father of the Democratic party. 
The sons would do well to learn and inwardly digest and 
keep living in their souls the lessons taught by the sire. 
What are those lessons? Jefferson was elected to the 
Presidency after one of the hottest party contests this 
‘country has ever witnessed. He went into power in 1801. 
There was a heavy pressure for place from members of 
his party, the offices being almost all in the hands of the 
defeated Federalists. What did Jeffersondo? Let us 
see. On March 24, 1801, he wrote to Dr. Rush: 


With regard to appointments. I have so much confidence in the 
justice and good sense of the Federalists [the defeated party] 
that I have no doubt they will concur in the fairness of the posi- 
tion that after they have been in the exclusive possession of all 
the offices from the very first origin of party among us to the 3d 

_of March, at nine o’clock in the night, no Republican | Demo- 
crat] ever admitted, and this doctrine newly avowed, it is now 
perfectly just that the Republicans should come in for the vacan- 
cies that may fallin, until something like an equilibrium be re- 
stored. But the great stumbling-block will be removals, which, 
though made on those just principles only on which my prede- 
cessor ought to have removed the same persons, will neverthe- 
less be ascribed to removal on party principles. 


He then.designates some persons that should be dis- 
placed, and proceeds: 


Of the thousands of officers, therefore, in the United States, a 
very few individuals only, probably not twenty, will be removed, 
and those only for doing what they ought not to have done. I 
know that in stopping thus short in the career of removals I shall 
give great offence to many of my friends. Thattorrent has been 
pressing me heavily and will require all my force to bear up 
against ; but my maxim is fiat justitia, ruat celum. 

And in his letter of July 12, 1801, to the merchants of 
New Haven, he said: 

It would have been a circumstance of great relief had I found 
a moderate participation of office in the hands of the majority. I 
would gladly have left to time and accident to raise them to their 
just share. But their total exclusion calls for prompter correc- 
tions. I shall correct the procedure, but that done shall return 
with joy to that state of things when the only question concern- 
ing a candidate shall be, Is he honest? Is he capable? Is he 
faithful to the Constitution ? 

Iinvite the modern Democrat to contemplate in a 
spirit of candor and soberness, and perhaps with some 
reverence, the example set by the father of the Demo- 
cratic party. The Federalists, the first party in posses- 
sion of the Government, had filled almost all the offices 
during three Presidential terms. When after a furious 


contest the Democrats came into power, the provocation 
for sweeping changes was-as great as it has ever been 
since. 


What did Jefferson do? He was a warm parti- 
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san himself, and a keen politician too. But did he per- 
mit himself to be swept off his feet by the greedy clamor 
of his adherents? Did he resolve upon a clean sweep 
and, in the sanguinary parlance of to-day, ‘‘set up the 
guillotine’? to make the heads of Federalist placemen 
promiscuously fly into the basket? Did he proceed upon 
the idea that under a Democratic Administration all 
Government officers must be Democrats? Nothe. He 
deplored that the Federalists should have found it nec- 
essary to fill almost all the offices with Federalists. He 
denounced this as an injustice; but he did not propose 
to retaliate by being as unjust as they had been. He 
simply declared his purpose to equalize the possession 
of the offices between the parties by making a small 
number of removals, but only for cause, and then by fill- 
ing vacancies as they might otherwise arise in the ordi- 
nary course of things with a just proportion of Demo- 
crats. This done, then Jefferson would joyfully return 
to the regular practice of making appointments on the 
sole ground of fitness without regard to party. 

It was thus clearly Jefferson’s professed object, not to 
make the Government service a partisan service, but on 
the contrary to take from it the character of a partisan 
service which it had borne before; and then to start it 
anew on a distinctly non-partisan basis. 

How did he carry out this plan? He did, indeed, 
make some removals, perhaps a few more than he had 
originally intended, and more than his Secretary of the 
Treasury, Albert Gallatin, wished him to make, but in 
the eight years of his two Presidential terms he made after 
all only thirty-nine, and, as he often solemnly affirmed, 
not one of them solely for party reasons. There being 
at that time no law limiting the tenure of offices to four 
years, and officeholders being not in haste to die and 
unwilling to resign, the process bringing about the 
equilibrium was necessarily trying to patience. But 
Jefferson saw no danger to his country nor to his party 
in the circumstance that a large number of the offices 
still remained in Federalist hands; for, being a sensible 
man, he knew that a postmaster had to receive and dis- 
tribute not Democratic or Federalist letters, but simply 
letters; that a collector of revenue had to handle not 
Democratic or Federalist money, but simply money ; 
that the officers of the United States courts had to secure 
and enforce not Democratic or Federalist justice, but 
simply justice; that Indian agents had to take care of 
not Democratic or Federalist Indians, but simply In- 
dians; andsoon. This was Jeffersonian Democracy—the 
Democracy which Thomas Jefferson not only preached 
but practised. 

He stood not alone. With him James Madison and 
Albert Gallatin formed the famous triumvirate which 
initiated the Democratic epoch and has ever since 
remained the most brilliant constellation of the Demo- 
cratic firmament. Of these James Madison was the 
greatest constitutional authority. He had been one of the 
makers of the Constitution and he has always been re- 
spected as one of its weightiest contemporary expounders. 
He expressed it as his opinion that under the Constitution 
the power of removal from offices filled by the President 
with the advice and conseht of the Senate rested in the 
President alone. But did he think that the President 
had the lawful power to remove meritorious officers 
merely to put party friends in their places? Let us hear 
him: ‘‘ The President who does that,’’ said Madison, 
‘‘will be impeachable by the House before the Senate 
for such an act of maladministration, for I contend that 
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the wanton removal of meritorious officers would subject 
him to impeachment and removal from his own high 
trust.’’ Nor were these idle words. These principles 
were well kept in mind by the Democratic Presidents of 
that period; for we find it recorded that Madison, dur- 
ing the eight years which he was President, made only 
five removals ; Monroe during his eight years only nine, 
and John Quincy Adams during his four years only two. 

Nor was Gallatin, the great financier and administra- 
tor of the triumvirate, of a different mind. In a cir- 
cular to the collectors of revenue drawn by him he 
emphatically expressed his desire ‘‘that the door of 
office be no longer shut against any man merely on 
account of his political opinions, but that, whether he 
shall differ or not from those avowed either by you or by 
myself, integrity and capacity suitable to the station be 
the only qualification that shall direct our choice.’’ 
And then he went on to say that officeholders should 
not use their official standing and opportunities as a 
means of partisan influence. 

Such was the Democracy of Jefferson, Madison and 
Gallatin, the greatest apostles of the Democratic church 
in America. And it may not be presumptuous to suggest 
that Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin are as Democratic 
authorities preferable to Hill, Murphy and Croker, and 
even to Senators Gorman of Maryland, Voorhees of In- 
diana and Vance of North Carolina, to whom Civil Ser- 
vice Reform is an abomination and the distribution of 
offices as spoils a necessity of political life. 

It may be profitable to consider what an Administration 
conducted on the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy 
would do under existing conditions. It would, of course, 
scorn the idea of making ‘‘ a clean sweep,’’ turning out 


all public servants belonging to the opposite party, 


to put in its own. It would not make a removal except 
for good cause connected with official conduct, and it 
would utterly reject the notion that such a cause is fur- 
nished by the circumstance that a man has been in place 
four years—a notion, by the way, from a business point 
of view, so strikingly preposterous that it is amazing 
how it could ever be seriously considered among sensi- 
ble people. Imagine a merchant discharging his sales- 
men and book-keepers, a manufacturer discharging his 
foremen and artisans, a railroad corporation discharging 
its engineers and switchmen, a bank discharging its. 
cashiers and tellers every four years on the ground that 
they have been in their places long enough and somebody 
else ought to have them now—would you trust a bank 
conducted upon such principles with your deposits, and 
would you like to travel on such a railroad ? 

The Jeffersonian Administration would, therefore, as 
a matter of common sense, never think of applying to 
the far more important Government business a rule which 
would be scouted as criminally absurd when applied to 
the business of a railroad or a bank. It would go fur- 
ther, and consider as an improper removal the non-re- 
appointment of a meritorious officer to whose place the 
existing four-years-term law applies, and it would do all 
in its power to bring about the repeal of that mischie- 
vous law. It would remember that this law was in its 
very inception a fraud practised upon the people. Craw- 
ford, the Secretary of the Treasury under Monroe, in- 
stigated its enactment under the pretence that it would 
give him better control over officers handling the public 
money, a pretence the futility of which became soon ap- 
parent. His real purpose was to strengthen his hold upon 
the officeholders and to make them further, as a polit- 
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ical machine, his chances for the Presidency. The bill 
was passed without debate, and Monroe signed it in a 
hurry without consideration. Thomas Jefferson, in a 
letter of November 28, 1827, addressed to James Madi- 
son, called it ‘‘the mischievous law vacating every four 
years nearly all the executive offices of the Govern- 
ment.’’ And thus he described, with admirable fore- 
sight, its effects : 


It saps the constitutional and salutary functions of the Presi- 
dent, and introduces a principle of intrigue and corruption which 
will soon leaven the mass, not only of Senators but of citizens. 
It will keep in constant excitement all the hungry cormorants 
for office, render them, as well as those in place, sycophants to 
their Senators; engage them in eternal intrigues to turn out one 
and put in another, in cabals to swap with, and make of them, 
what all executive directories become, mere sinks of corruption 
and faction. 

Madison replied: ‘‘ The law terminating appointments 
at periods of four years is pregnant with mischiefs such 
as you describe.’’ And in a letter to Monroe he raised 
serious questions as to its constitutionality. Its repeal 
was urged by the foremost statesmen in our history, Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun and others, but in vain. 

An Administration conducted on Jeffersonian princi- 
ples would not permit so iniquitous a law to survive ; 
for if the law was mischievous then, it is, in consequence 
of the multiplication of the offices to which it applies and ~ 
the greater ‘‘ madness for spoils,’’ infinitely more mis- 
chievous now. A Jeffersonian Administration wouid 
certainly never think of still increasing the mischief by 
applying a four-years rule to offices to which the four- 
years law does not apply—such as the minor postoffices. 
And I am glad to learn that the rumor which ascribed to 
the Post Office Department the intention of adopting 
such a rule is unfounded. 

A Jeffersonian Administration would recognize that 
the mere practice of permitting officers belonging to the 
opposite party to serve out their four-years terms, then 
to be all supplanted by men of the ruling party, would 
not bea reform of real value. It might be an improve- 
ment upon more brutal practices formerly prevailing, 
but it will in the course of four years result in a general 
partisan change. It will be a clean sweep slowly and 
bashfully executed, a clean sweep ashamed of itself, but 
a clean sweep for all that, to be followed by another 
clean sweep when the other party comes into power; a 
substantial continuation of the old demoralizing abuse. 
It will have only one merit, the merit of carrying the 
proof of its own inconsistency on its face. Look at it. 
A Democratic executive permits Republican office- 
holders to continue in place, one, two or three years 
until their terms expire. The Democratic executive 
thereby recognizes two things: firstly, that these Repub- 
lican officers are good officers—for if they were not, they 
would have been removed for cause; and secondly, that 
Republican officers may continue to serve under a Demo- 
cratic Administration without detriment to the public 
interest. In other words, the Democratic executive 
practically recognizes that the public interest does not 
demand the displacement of these Republican officers ; 
and yet, taking advantage of the mischievous four-years- 
term law, the executive displaces them—displaces them 
confessedly without valid reason. 

The Jeffersonian Administration will not do things so 
irrational; but, casting aside all inconsistencies and 
subterfuges, it will simply follow the precept given by 
Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin, remove only such offi- 
cers as are, upon fair ascertainment, shown to have be- 
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come obnoxious to the public interest ; fill vacancies in 
such a way as to give the service an unpartisan charac- 
ter, and ask about candidates only: ‘Is he honest? Is 
he capable? Is he faithful to the Constitution ?’’—em- 
ploying, in order to secure to such questions reliable 
answers, the most trustworthy methods and instrumen- 
talities. This is Democracy according to Jeffersonian 
teaching. It is the destruction of the spoils system. It 
is Civil Service Reform. And he is no Jeffersonian 
Democrat—he is no true Democrat at all—who will ob- 
struct, or, rather, who fails actively to support the Presi- 
dent in any endeavor to bring about a practical return 
to these sound Democratic principles. 

Is such a consummation beyond reasonable hope? 
Why should it be? Ido not underrate the difficulty of 
uprooting abuses which seem to have become imbed- 
ded in popular habits and ways of thinking. But no 
brave man will recoil before an error because it ap- 
pears popular; and frequently he will find it in reality 
far less popular than it appeared before he resolutely 
attacked it. Those of us who witnessed the first begin- 
ning of the Civil Service Reform movement might well 
have been discouraged by the seeming hopelessness of 
the undertaking. The politicians despised it as an idle 
dream of visionaries, and waved it aside with a sneer. 
The people seemed to ignore it with stolid indifference. 
The first practical attempt resulted in dismal failure. 
That public sentiment was in any degree prepared for 
it when the work was begun, few of us would have been 
sanguine enough to affirm. But that public sentiment 
became rapidly prepared for it as the work went on, no- 
body will now deny. The present danger is, not that those 
who have the matter practically in hand rush ahead of 
public sentiment, but that they lag behind it. 

One by one the old fictions by which the spoils poli- 
tician sought to discredit Civil Service Reform are 
vanishing into thin air. Of the demagogic pretence 
that it is an outlandish notion imported from England, 
and an un-American contrivance, I have already spoken. 
We still hear sometimes the silly story that it will build 
up an officeholding aristocracy. That people should 
fear the growing up among us of an aristocracy of mil- 
lionaires—that I can conceive. But think ofan aristoc- 
racy of revenue collectors, custom-house appraisers, 
district-attorneys, and United States marshals! Imag- 
ine a nobility composed of postmasters, Indian agents 
and Department clerks! If there be anything like a 
feudal aristocracy in politics, it is that born of the 
‘ spoils system—the party bosses, the machine leaders, 
the dealers-out of patronage—such as King Croker, 
Duke Murphy, Marquis Sheehan, Earl Gilroy and the 
sturdy barons holding fiefs and wielding power as Tam- 
many district leaders here—a somewhat rough nobility 
to be sure, but quite as enterprising as any that levied 
tax on unprotected merchants’ wagons and upon the 
unwary traveler’s purse in the Middle Ages. It is for 
the Jeffersonian Democracy to deal with this precious 
chivalry. 

There is the other curious conceit that the spoils of 
office are necessary to hold political parties together, to 
create an interest in public affairs among the people, 
and to give life and spirit to our political contests. Is 
this possible? Look at England, where, after the over- 
throw of one party and the coming into power of an- 
other, scarcely more than sixty offices change hands. 
Look at Germany, where the victory of one and_the de- 
feat of another party involve no change in the admin- 
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istrative machinery at all. There are no spoils there, 
but are there no parties? Are there no party contests 
stirring the popular mind to its very depth? And now, 
in the freest of all countries, where the people in the 
largest sense are called to govern themselves, where the 
people owe so much to their democratic institutions and 
are said to be so proud of them, here there should not 
be patriotism and public spirit enough, here it should 
require the sordid allurement of spoils and plunder, to 
inspire the citizens with an active interest in their own 
affairs? Shame upon the slanderers who revile and 
blacken the American name with so infamous a charge! 
For it is a slander, wanton, foul and abominable. There 
was as much interest and ardor in our political contests 
as there ever has been anywhere in the world defore the 
spoils of office were an element in American politics. 
There was more interest, more patriotic fervor, more 
self-sacrificing devotion, than anywhere and at any time 
in history, in the greatest political contest this country 
has ever seen—in the struggle for the salvation of the 
Union—in which hundreds of thousands freely offered 
their lives without any thought of spoil. And now it 
should be necessary to stimulate the patriotism of the 
American people with plunder? In the name of the 
national honor I repel the calumny. 

If there has been anything calculated to chill patriotic 
zeal in public affairs, and to drive high-minded public 
spirit out of active political work, it was the intrusion 
of the spoils system that did it. It has injected the 
virus of mercenary motive into political endeavor. It 
has attracted to political organizations bands of greedy 
camp-followers, and enabled them to crowd out men of 
self-respect with their disgusting predominance. It has 
put the political boss, the leader of organized selfish- 
ness, in the place of the statesman. It has tended to 
make the political parties mere machines in the service 
of sordid greed. Instead of imparting healthy life and 
spirit to our political contests, it has sought to degrade 
them to the level of scrambles for plunder. Take out 
that spoils element and there will still be parties, but 
they will not become mutual assurance companies of 
speculators and self-seekers. These parties will not be 
smaller, but they will be better. There will still be 
political workers, but they will be workers for pub- 
lic measures and policies, no longer the mercenary 
crowd working for loot. There will be leaders, but 
statesmanlike leaders of thought and endeavor—no 
longer leaders of hireling bands. There will be party 
contests, but contests of opinion fired with the en- 
thusiasm for great principles—no longer miserable cat- 
fights for postoffices and collectorships. It is true the 
political trickster whose whole statesmanship consists 
in the art of political barter, and the patriot whose 
whole public spirit springs from a desire to be fed at 
the public crib—they will be sadly discouraged and 
chilled ; they may perhaps sullenly retire from the trade. 
But the real patriotism and statesmanship of the coun- 
try, inspired with new zeal and hope, will move untold 
thousands to more than fill the gaps. 

We hearitsaid that the ‘‘ heelers’’ and the men of dirty 
work are necessary for party organization. Remove the 
spoils system, and you will see how superfluous they are. 
Their places will be taken by men who attend to organi- 
zation with no less zeal and far more honorable purpose. 
This city groans under Tammany dominion, and Tam- 
many asserts that its methods are necessary to hold an 
effective party organization together. Take away the 
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spoils, put all the non-elective places, from the depait- 
ment commissioner to the street-sweeper, under sound 
and strict Civil Service rules, and there will be the end 
of Tammany. But the city will have other organiza- 
tions for government, and then a government of public 
spirit, a government in which the best men will be 
proud to take part; and it will at once appear how little 
the political ardor and. activity of the Tammany kind 
was required to make New Yorkers happy. We hear it 
said that the possession and the use of the spoils of office 
is needed to render a political party strong and success- 
ful. It is refreshing to see what the American people 
have of late come to think of the virtue imparted toa 
political party by the possession of the plunder. In 
1884 the Republicans had all the offices, and they were 
defeated ; in 1888 the Democrats had all the offices, and 
they were defeated; in 1892 the Republicans had all 
the offices, and they were defeated. And if in 1896 the 
Democrats should have all the offices again, that posses- 
sion would certainly not save them from defeat. 

As an element of party strength the possession of the 
offices has clearly proved a failure. The wise politician 
will seriously consider, in the light of recent history, 
whether it is not really an element of party weakness. 
How much stronger than a party gorged with spoil 
would that party be in the respect and confidence of the 
people that could truthfully say: ‘‘I was in control of 
the Government, and I have not selfishly abused my 
power. I have removed no meritorious public servant, 
although many of them were politically opposed to me. 
For every appointment I had to make, I have carefully 
selected the fittest man regardless of party. The inter- 
est of the people was my supreme consideration. Ihave 
faithfully treated the public offices as public trusts.’’ 
Would not a party able to say this win for every discon- 
tented office-seeker ten recruits among our good citizens ? 

I say, therefore, that Civil Service Reform is not only 
right, not only Democratic, but also ‘‘ good politics.’’ 
It is good politics in a larger sense now than it has ever 
been before. The rapid repetition since 1884 of sweep- 
ing changes in the public service, with the scandals of 
absurdity and brutality inseparable from them, has 
stirred up a moral sensitiveness among good citizens all 
over the land, which is constantly increasing. The rav- 
ages committed by Mr. Clarkson in the postal service 
during Mr, Harrison’s administration called forth much 
severer criticism than anything done by Mr. Stevenson 
before him; and fifty removals made by Mr. Maxwell 
now, whatever explanations may be given, cause a far 
more painful sensation than five hundred removals made 
by Mr. Clarkson did four years ago. The national pride 
begins to be stung by a feeling of shame at the thought 
that abuses so glaring have been permitted to live so 
long in this mighty Republic of ours; and this feeling 
will be especially keen at this period of the World’s 
Exposition—it might be called the world’s meeting— 
upon our soil, when merchants, manufacturers, work- 
ingmen, artists, men of science, men of letters, states- 
men, publicists, thinkers of all nations visit this Repub- 
lic. ‘They will study not only our natural resources, our 
material development and the productions of our indus- 
tries, but the working of our political institutions, our 
morals, our custems, our manners, our ways of thinking, 
all the fruits of our civilization. The patriotic Ameri- 
can, mindful of the honor of his country, asks himself 
with anxious interest how the spectacle of the passage 
of our national Government from the control of one 
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party tu that of another will strike these keen observers, 
and how their experiences, communicated to the world, 
will affect the standing of this Republic in the opinion 
of civilized mankind. 

Imagine such men to go to Washington in order to 
look into the machinery of what may without exaggera- 
tion in some respects be called the greatest, and certainly 
the freest government on earth—the one which ought to 
be the model government of the world. Imagine them 
to find the national capital occupied by eager crowds 
clamoring for the public offices as the hireling soldiery 
of past centuries may have clamored for the booty of a 
town taken by assault. Imagine them to find the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the greatest elected officer in 
the world, literally besieged by the throng of office- 
hunters demanding his instant attention. Imagine them 
to see the President, as well as the Secretary of the 
Treasury, at a moment when the financial interests of 
this people of sixty-five millions are drifting into the 
perils of a great crisis, obliged to confess that the place- 
hunting invasion does not leave the highest officers of 
the Government time quietly to study the pressing dan- 
gers of the situation and the means to avert them. Im- 
agine the observers to inquire into the ‘‘ claims ’”’ of the 
impetuous office-hunters, and to find in an overwhelming 
majority of cases mere party service urged as their only 
title to public employment, coupled with an impatient 
politics be in- 
stantly ousted to make room for the victors. Imagine 
them to see Senators and Representatives,the law-makers 
of the Republic, vehemently pressing such action. Im- 
agine them to take up their daily papers and to find in 
one of them a despatch announcing that yesterday 150 
new postmasters were appointed, among them fifty in the 
place of persons removed, mostly because they have been 
in office four years, just long enough to make them ex- 
perienced and useful postmasters ; in another paper a 
jubilant outcry that the ‘‘ headsman’’ in Washington is 
vigorously swinging his axe and making the heads fly ; 
and in still another a threatening growl at the slowness 
with which the executioner is doing his work, and which 
is chilling the enthusiam of the party. Imagine these 
bedlam scenes to be the pictures these observers would 
carry home with them of American practical sense, of 
the American development of democratic institutions, of 
the fruits of American civilization, of the character of 
this great Republic of ours, which we proudly think 
should be in all things an elevating example, a guiding 
star to all nations on earth! 

The shame of the fact that the spoils system, of which 
all this is but the natural outgrowth, has prevailed among 
us formore than halfacentury, wecannot hide from the 
searching eyes of mankind—just as in times gone by we 
could not hide the hideous blot of slavery. Nor is the 
existing evil of less moment than that which we have 
overcome. We find it recorded that a few days after 
the fall of Richmond, Abraham Lincoln pointed out to 
a friend the crowd of office-seekers besieging his door, 
and mournfully said: ‘‘Look at this. Now we have 
conquered the rebellion; but here you see something 
that may become more dangerous to this Republic than 
the rebellion itself.’’ But as we overcame slavery and 
the rebellion, so the American people can again furnish 
the proof that, however strongly an evil may be en- 
trenched in power and in habit, they are, in the exercise 
of their democratic government, wise enough, patriotic 
enough and vigorous enough to deal with it, And 
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nothiug would redound more to the glory of this Repub- 
lic than such a demonstration now, when, more than 
ever, it is the observed of all observers. 

When thinking of the means to abolish the spoils sys- 
tem, our eyes turn not unnaturally to the man whom the 
people recently put at the head of the national Govern- 
ment. He has the power to strike a decisive blow; he 
has the opportunity, and it would be an offence to doubt 
that he has the will. He knows, as we know, that the 
people put him where he is because he was trusted to be 
opposed to the vicious methods which so long have poi- 
soned our political life. He was believed to be able and 
willing to secure to the people not merely a smaller 
measure, but the opposite of the tyrannous and demor- 
alizing spoils politics, of which they aretired. He owes 
his elevation to the hope that his Administration would 
be different from most of those which preceded it, not 
merely in degree, but inkind. We, who are an organiza- 
tion of devoted volunteers in the struggle for this cause, 
may without presumption speak to him and say: ‘‘ You 
are beset by politicians great and small who, for their 
own advantage, seek todrive you from your noblest pur- 
poses. Tell them once for all that the President of the 
United States, as you understand his duty, has in the use 
of his power only one interest to serve, and that is the 
common welfare. You have told us that it is very doubt- 
ful whether our Government could survive the strain of 
a continuance of thespoils system. Tell the spoils-seek- 
ers that it is the sacred duty of the President of the 
United States to guard the Government against this per- 
ilous strain, that he has no right to continue it, and that, 
therefore, the distribftion of offices as party spoils must 
cease altogether. You have told us that the use of offices 
as rewards for partisan activity involves ‘a misappro- 
priation of the public funds.’ Tell them that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has no right to misappropriate 
the public funds, no right to increase the cost of the Gov- 
ernment and the burdens of the people, by displacing effi- 
cient public servants because they belong to the opposite 
party, and by filling the places with inexperienced and 
therefore expensive men of his own. Tell them this 
with decision and firmness, and soon the wild scramble 
will cease which harasses you and your aids beyond endur- 
ance, almost blocking the wheels of the Government and 
exposing us to the scoffs of civilized men. Let all con- 
concerned well understand that only the public interest 
will be served and no spoils are to be had while you are 
President, and you will find Congress more willing than 
it ever has been to regulate the service permanently by 
rational legislation. It may be said that by ding this 
you will offend many politicians. So you will. You 
will offend the same men whom you have offended many 
times before, and whose hustility has been your glory 
and strength. And they will be equally offended if you 
do only halfof it. But by doing the whole, you will win 
the support and the lasting gratitude of a patriotic peo- 
ple. No living man has more reason than you to know 
that the people can be trusted, that as to all questions 
of political morals they are far in advance of the pro- 
fessional politicians, and that they are capable of en- 
forcing their will. If they were not, then you would 
not be where you are. We read of able and brave men 
in history whose achievements remained crude and com- 
monplace, while a little more of bold decision at the 
moment of great opportunity would have made them 
heroes and placed them among the immortals. Yours 
is the opportunity of a generation. It is an enviable 
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opportunity, worthy of the noblest, the most patriotic 
ambition. As Abraham Lincoln stands in our annals as 
the liberator of the slave, you may stand there, if you 
will, as the regenerator of our political life.’’ 

Members of the League, we look. forward tothe year 
before us with high hopes. May we be permitted, when 
we meet again, to rejoice over accomplished results. 








The Use of Patronage to Influence Legislation. 


PAPER BY CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, READ APRIL 26, 1892. 
HE President of the United States is a legislative 
officer. He is required by the Constitution, he was 
expected and intended by its framers,to aid in making the 
laws he executes; to this end he is given powers, in a meas- 
ure atrophied by disuse, which, wielded by a true leader 
of free men, would profoundly affect, if they did not 
control, the work of Congress. It may be well to briefly 
consider what are his means of legitimate influence be- 
fore dealing with the special subject of my paper, for I 
believe that, while many good citizens are now troubled 
lest Congress refuse the President practical support for 
a policy which the people endorsed by his choice, com- 
paratively few realize that such anxiety questions his 
statesmanship no less than the enlightenment and pa- 
triotism of Senators and Representatives. 

I need not dwell upon the more familiar feature of 
the President’s legislative power; everybody knows that 
he has ‘‘ power, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
to make treaties’’; although everybody does not know, 
or, at least, constantly remember, that treaties are laws 
and may over-ride and repeal other laws enacted by 
Congress. In more than one country the principles pro- 
fessed by our tariff-reformers were first embodied in trea- 
ties of commerce for the very purpose of thus eluding a 
hostile Chamber. All have heard of his right of veto, 
but all have not reflected that this constitutes him a 
standing ‘‘committee of conference,’’ wherewith the 
author of every proposed law must deal, or how seri- 
ously and positively this fact may affect the course of 
legislation; the /r#bunicza potestas was a prime factor in 
shaping the old Roman polity. 

The President, however, has further legislative duties 
and is armed withthe authority theseimply. ‘* Hemay 
‘ convene both houses or either of them.’’ If 
Congress tries to run away from its work, to hide itself 
from public opinion, he can chain it tu its post. And 
he not only may, but ‘‘ sha// from time to time give to 
the Congress information of the state of the Union, and 
recommend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient.’’ In the stormy 
days of Andrew Johnson a Senator once proposed that 
a message from the President be not read; a night’s re- 
flection, however, convinced everyone that, when he 
chooses to talk, Congress is bound to listen. Indeed, 
to refuse him a formal hearing would be to hand him a 
trumpet; he speaks over the heads of the people’s other 
servants to their and his common master; if they stuff 
their ears with cotton, that master will be the more cer- 
tain to listen, the more ready to act. 

The value of such a privilege to a President depends 
on the President himself. A critic of the constitution 
of the German Empire, writing when this was newly 
framed, said it ought to have provided that the Chan- 
cellor should always be a man of genius and never grow 
old or fall ill. Our fathers were less exacting, but in 
the Presidency they created a place far too big, as they 
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conceived and shaped it, to be filled by a little man. 
They foresaw that its incumbent might be great enough 
to be dangerous, they did not think of him as small 
enough to be contemptible. Therefore the trust com- 
mitted to him and the means granted him to fulfill this 
trust are not devised on the hypothesis of his own in- 
significance. If he has no thoughts worth the uttering, 
or if neither he nor any of his chosen advisers can clothe 
what thoughts he has in language worth the reading, 
then it is a matter of little moment that he is ever en- 
titled to the country’s ear when he sees fit to claim this. 
It is no great boon to a dumb man that we always rec- 
ognize his right to the floor. But for a President who 
has something to say and can, either himself or through 
a fitting mouthpiece, so say it that his countrymen will 
stop to hear him, this privilege has an enormous value. 
He can lay bare to public scrutiny in any exigency what 
he would have the people know; he can in any con- 
troversy place his adversaries on the defensive and 
summon them with unequaled authority to the bar of 
public opinion. When he speaks he compels a hostile 
Congress to answer him, and the answer, whether given 
by a hundred orators whose discordant words the coun- 
try will have no time to heed, or in the cumbrous pro- 
nouncements of large assemblies, is of necessity far less 
effective than his speech. If, wielding these weapons, 
a President cannot so awaken and guide public opinion 
that even an unwilling Congress must give the form of 
law to his policy, this shows either that his policy is not 
the people’s or that he is unfit for his place. Should he 


ask indulgence for irregular and unworthy. means em- 
ployed to the same end, because otherwise he had failed, 
he stands as a lawyer who, for lack of skill, learning and 


eloquence to gain his cause, has bribed the jury ; and, in- 
deed, bribery in a form more than ordinarily repulsive 
and noxious has been too often the resource of helpless 
mediocrity struggling with the responsibilities of his 
mission. 

The President, as first servant of the people, chooses, 


or ought to choose, an immense number of under-serv- 


ants to help him in his work. Their offices no more be- 
long to him than does the furniture of the White House ; 
and he has as little right, either in law or morals, to 
place one at the disposal of a complaisant Congressman as 
to reward the latter for his vote with a piano or a paint- 
ing for which the Treasury has paid. Bishop Latimer 
called bribery ‘‘a princely kind of thieving’’ ; it may 
have seemed so in his day, but I, at least, see little room 
for the adjective, when the President of the United States 
uses his patronage as a huge corruption fund to repay of- 
ficial perjury and breach of public trust in the national 
legislature. 

The nature of the legislation obtained is altogether 
beside the question. Lord Bacon professed to have never 
decided any cause against his judgment of its merits, al- 
though he had often exacted pay for his decisions, but pos- 
terity has ratified the finding of his judges that this fact— 
if fact it were—in no wise lightened his guilt. The South- 
ern or Western Congressman who believes in free silver 
or inconvertible greenbacks or agricultural ‘‘ subtreas- 
uries,’’ is, to my thinking, foolish or ignorant, or both, 
but he may be an honest man; if, while so believing, 
he votes for the best law which the most experienced 
financier can devise to restore a sound currency, be- 
cause, by thus voting, he will get a foreign mission for 
his brother-in-law or a consulate for his invalid nephew 
or a postoffice for his best ‘‘ worker,’’ then I pronounce 
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him a scoundrel, and those who pay him the price of 
his infamy no whit better than himself. 

There is one feature about this beggarly business 
which makes it superlatively mean. The plaintiffs or 
defendants who greased the itching palms of the Lord 
Chancellor in Bacon’s days did so out of their own 
pockets. What they gave him may have been unfairly 
earned or wrongfully withheld, but it was at least for- 
mally their own; they were accessories to his breach of 
trust, but were not themselves unjust stewards. When, 
however, a President distributes appointments in return 
for legislation, this costs him personally nothing but 
his self-respect and the esteem of good men; he is no 
less bribed than is the Senator or Representative with 
whom he bargains; each of them buys up the other. 
For one servant to pay another to betray the confidence 
of their master is sufficiently shameful ; that he should 
do this with the talents that very master has placed in 
his keeping deepens to ink the shade of his perfidy. 

This abuse is no less dangerous than odious. The 
President called for by the Constitution is well-nigh 
omnipotent in legislation when he inspires and voices 
public opinion, but as nearly powerless when this no 
longer sustains him. He ensures the constant supremacy 
of the whole country over local prejudices or interests ; 
he can do little or nothing to thwart its will. Heis a 
demagogue in the first and best sense of the word; by 
him the people can be always led, but never driven. 
And if he is sternly and vigilantly limited to his lawful 
instruments of agitation and influence, he can only— 
therefore he will—be such a man as can handle these. 
A nonentity or worse could never*reach the chair that 
was fashioned for and first filled by Washington. 

But something much worse than a nonentity will serve 
to swap off pounds of patronage for yards of law-mak- 
ing ; for this occupation ‘‘ statesmen’’ who tamper with 
bills and choose for judges purloiners of election returns 
have a right of preémption, if not a patent, which those 
of another type should not seek to infringe. Such 
methods may seem at times to advance public welfare ; 
England appeared to owe many years of peace and com- 
parative prosperity to the systematic corruption of Wal- 
pole ; but no free people can long tolerate them and 
remain long free. When the executive can say of the 
legislature truly and safely, as the lady said of her hair, 
** It is my own, for I have paid for it,’’ although not, as 
she added, ‘‘ with my own money,’’ a system of legal 
checks and balances, however elaborate, may serve to 
disguise but will not qualify a practical autocracy. The 
forms of a republic lasted at Rome long after Augustus, 
and subsist now with much parade throughout Spanish 
America. 

Against this peril the founders of our Government 
sought to safeguard by constitutional provisions which 
suffice only to prove theirsolicitude. That ‘*‘ No Senator 
or Representative shall, during the time for which he 
was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the 
Authority of the United States, which shall have been 
created, or the Emoluments whereof shall have been in- 
creased during such time ; and no Person holding any 
office under the United States shall be a Member of 
either House during his continuance in office,’’ is of lit- 
tle avail; that the President can appoint only ‘‘ by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate’”’ is, for this 
purpose, of less than none. Our real protectors are the 
strong common sense and sturdy honesty of the Ameri- 
can people. Some well-meaning persons may from time 
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to time persuade themselves that to secure good laws 
when these seem sorely needed the President can be for- 
given a prostitution of his constitutional powers, a vio- 
lation of his oath of office. I believe the people can, and, 
if need be, will be made to see that as well might a 
woman sell her chastity to give the profits in alms. 

The strangers who this year throng our shores may 
perhaps report on their return home that they found in 
Chicago, with other exhibits of our civilization, a speci- 
men of the model American Mayor; such of them as 
pass through Albany can tell their fellow-countrymen 
what manner of men Triumphant Democracy delights to 
honor in the rulers of our greatest State. Let us hope, 


however, that they may not find the fair image of popu- 
lar government 


moulded into calm completeness ”’ 


by an auction-booth at Washington where Senators and 
Representatives peddle out votes for places with a Presi- 
dent who peddles out places for votes. 


Platforms and Promises. 
PAPER BY WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, READ APRIL 26, 1892. 

HEN Deacon Smith said to Deacon Jones, ‘* You 

don’t suppose, Deacon, that those little stories, 

sort of lies like, which you and I ¢e// in the way of trade 

will ever be counted against us in the great day of judg- 

ment?’’ he gave utterance to a sentiment which com- 

mon opinion has attributed to most of the professors of 

statesmanship from the time of Machiavelli down to the 
days of John Wanamaker. 

Personally, some of these men’do what they promise. 
But politically, repudiation of their word is not to be 
reckoned against them in the great day. And so it has 
come to pass that a political platform representing the 
aggregate promises of a great party is held to be as un- 
trustworthy as an epitaph; and that a man whom you 
could safely leave alone with a bushel of uncounted gold 
pieces in the dark, can by no means be relied upon not 
to'turn much of his official power and influence to the 
private gain of his party and perhaps of himself. 

It is the purpose of this paper to consider the declara- 
tions of the two great parties and their candidates, as 
well as some of the more recent discrepancies between 
promise and performance in regard to Civil Service Re- 
form. 

The Reform itself, at least so far as the competitive 

“system is concerned, is of comparatively recent origin. 
Little was known of it in America until some time after 
the war. The Republican platform of 1864 declared: 
‘« We regard as worthy of public confidence and official 
trust those only who cordially endorse the principles 
proclaimed in these resolutions.’’ None but Republi- 
cans must be appointed to office. There was no dis- 
tinction between political and non-political place. But, 
in considering the platform, the standards of to-day can- 
not be applied. The time was critical. The principle 
was that of the old command: ‘Put none but Ameri- 
cans on guard to-night.’ A non-partisan Civil Service 
was an unknown thing. The Democratic platform said 
nothing on the subject. The issues were quite foreign 
to this Reform. 

In the Grant and Seymour campaign of 1868, the De- 
mocracy demanded a reform of abuses, the expulsion of 
corrupt men and the abrogation of useless offices, and 
denounced Congress for stripping the President of his 
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constitutional power of appointment even of members of 
his own Cabinet. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, attacked Presi- 
dent Johnson for turning the public patronage into an 
engine of wholesale corruption. The declarations were 
general in character and had no reference to what is now 
known as Civil Service Reform. 

But near the close of President Grant’s first term there 
was a trial, in a limited way, of the merit system of ex- 
amination. By reason of the imperfect support given to 
the Reform, and of the damaging examples of official in- 
fidelity on the part of some of those connected with the 
Administration, it made little progress. 

In the Grant and Greeley campaign of 1872, the abuses 
of administration had become more serious. The Demo- 
cratic platform waxed eloquent in denunciation of them, 
saying: 

The Civil Service of the Government has become a mere in- 
strument of partisan tyranny and personal ambition, and an ob 
ject of selfish greed. It isa scandal and reproach upon free in- 
stitutions and breeds a demoralization dangerous to the perpetu- 
ity of republican government. We therefore regard a thorough 
Reform of the Civil Service as one of the most pressing necessi- 
ties of the hour; that honesty, capacity and fidelity constitute 
the only valid claim to public employment, that the offices of the 
Government cease to be a matter of arbitrary favoritism and pa- 
tronage and that public station again become a post of honor. To 
this end it is imperatively required that no President shall bea 
candidate for reélection. 

This declaration is quite comprehensive. If it were 
fully carried out there would be an excellent Civil Ser- 
vice. But no specific means except the one-term limi- 
tation was suggested for its accomplishment. The Re- 
form was stillto be brought about by the vague, spasmodic 
and ephemeral process of turning bad men out and 
putting good men in their places—a thing which all 
have favored from the dawn of history but which few 
have ever seen accomplished. 

The Republican platform was more specific. 
clared : 

Any system of Civil Service Reform in which the subordinate 
positions of the Government are considered rewards for mere 
party zeal is fatally demoralizing, and we therefore favor a reform 
of the system by laws which shall abolish the evils of patronage 
and make honesty, efficiency and fidelity the essential qualifica- 
tions for public position without practically creating a life tenure 
of office. 

The Republican platform went beyond the Democratic. 
This Reform was to be brought about by a general law. 
That was a great step. Yet still the suggestion was far 
from complete. What kind of a law was this to be? 
How should honesty, efficiency and fidelity be made the 
essential qualifications for public position? The plat- 
form does not inform us. Such a law would be im- 
mensely desirable, but how should the bill be drawn? 

During the next four years there was another decided 
advance. The first Civil Service Commission appointed 
by President Grant, of which George William Curtis 
was the distinguished leader, reported the satisfactory 
results of the competitive system so far as it had been 
tried. In 1874 the President transmitted this report to 
Congress with favorable comments, but Congress re- 
fused an appropriation. Public sentiment, however, had 
grown, and in the Tilden and Hayes campaign of 1876 
the Democratic platform made a distinct declaration 
against a clean sweep, against the appointment of men 
for mere party considerations, against the dispensing of 
patronage for political purposes. These resolutions— 
which will be considered hereafter—derive additional 
importance from the fact that they were reiterated in 


It de- 
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the platform of last year and constitute in great measure 
the standard of duty established for the present Ad- 
ministration. 

The Republican platform of 1876 lagged far behind. 
It merely said : 

We rejoice in the quickened conscience of the people concern- 
ing political affairs, and will hold all public officers to a rigid re- 
sponsibility and engage that the pene and punishment of 
all who betray official trusts shall be speedy, thorough and un- 
sparing. 

Here was no rule of appointment, no exclusion of 
political considerations—nothing but a promise to pros- 
ecute those who violate the criminal law. But during 
the administration of President Hayes, Mr. Dorman B. 
Eaton presented his admirable report upon the history 
of the Civil Service in Great Britain. The Jay Com- 
mission had shown the advantages of the system in the 
New York custom-house. Mr. James had established the 
reform in the New York postoffice. 

In 1880—the Garfield and Hancock campaign—the 
Democratic platform promised a thorough Reform of the 
Civil Service without, however, stating what that was to 
be. 

The Republican platform was more definite. The 
convention adopted the declaration of President Hayes 
that the Reform of the Civil Service should be thorough, 
radical and complete. 

To this end it demands the codperation of the legislative with 
the executive department of the Government, and that Congress 
shall so legislate that fitness ascertained by proper practical tests 
shall admit to the public service. 

This declaration acquires additional meaning from the 
fact that the particular Reform to which President Hayes 
referred was the one providing for a Civil Service Com- 
mission and for competitive examinations. The demand 
for the codperation of the legislature meant that the 
classified system should be established by law, and it 
was in pursuance of this platform that the federal Civil 
Service Act was passed during the following Presidential 
term. 

But it is with the platforms and promises of candidates 
since that time that we have principally to deal to-day. 

In 1884 theclassified system had just been established. 
In the Republican convention of that year was the great- 
est of all Civil Service Reformers, Mr. George William 
Curtis. To his hand was entrusted the drafting of the 
resolution. From his skillful pen there came the full- 
est, completest and most definite declaration upon this 
subject which has ever found place in any political 
platform : 


The Reform of the Civil Service, auspiciously begun under a 
Republican Administration, should be completed by the further 
extension of the Reform system already established by law, to all 
frades of the service to which it is applicable. The spirit and 
purpose of Reform should be observed in all executive appoint 
ments. All laws at variance with the objects of existing Reform 
legislation should be repealed, to the end that the dangers to free 
institutions which lurk in the power of official patronage may be 
wisely and effectively avoided. 

_Here there was nothing left out and there was no am- 
biguity. It was the particular Reform begun by the 
federal Civil Service Law which should be thus extended. 
The language was so certain that it would not be diffi- 
cult for an honest and candid man to determine by fair 
and just construction what it meant in any given case, 
either within the classified service or elsewhere. 

The Democratic platform of 1884, on the other hand, 
was distinctly weaker than several of its predecessors. 
All that it said was, ‘‘’‘We favor honest Civil Service Re- 
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furm.’’ Now, Civil Service Reform with an adjective is 
an object of suspicion. The qualification indicates some- 
thing different from the thing already set on foot. There 
is no spoilsman, no party hack, who does not vocifer- 
ously proclaim his devotion to honest Civil Service Re- 
form, real Civil Service Reform, genuine Civil Service 
Reform—indeed, any kind of a variation from the un- 
qualified thing to which this National League is devoted. 
That single phrase was all that the new Democratic 
President could adduce in support of his efforts. 

Upon the face of the.platforms the Republican party 
would have been entitled to the undivided support of 
all Reformers. But the candidates were Mr. Blaine and 
Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Blaine said many good things in his 
letter of acceptance. Impartiality in the mode of ap- 
pointment, to be based on qualification, and security of 
tenure, to be based on faithful discharge of duty, were 
the two ends to be accomplished. The public business 
would be aided by separating the legislative branch of 
the Government from all control of appointments, and 
the executive department would be relieved by subject- 
ing appointments to fixed rules, and thus removing them 
from the caprice of favoritism. The law which arbi- 
tarily limited the tenm of the commission offered a con- 
stant temptation to changes for mere political reasons. 
The essential modification of that law would be in 
many respects advantageous. The rule of impartial ap- 
pointment might with advantage be carried beyond any 
existing provision of the Civil Service Law. It should 
be applied to appointments in the consular service, and 
to secretaries of legation. ‘The people had the right to 
the most efficient agents in the discharge of public busi- 
ness, and the appointing power should regard this as the 
prior and ulterior consideration. 

These declarations were admirable. The separation 
of the legislative b:anch of the Government from control 
of the appointments meant the abolition of Congressional 
patronage. Mr. Blaine’s remarks upon the four-years ten- 
ure of office show how clearly he understood the demand 
of the platform for the repeal of inconsistent legislation. 
If the mere declarations of the platform and candidate 
had been conclusive, the election of Mr. Blaine should 
certainly have been satisfactory to Civil Service Re- 
formers, But there were a large number of men devoted 
to this cause who deeply distrusted the Republican can- 
didate. Although many supported him, yet others, and 
some of the most eminent, preferred a man who, upon a 
weaker platform and with a declaration less explicit, 
gave as they believed better assurances in his past rec- 
ord. These were the words in which Mr. Cleveland ac- 
cepted the nomination: 

The selection and retention of subordinates in Government 
employment should depend upon their ascertained fitness and 
the value of their work, and they should be neither expected nor 
allowed to do questionable party service. The interests of the 
people will be better protected ; the estimate of public labor and 
duty will be immensely improved; public employment will be 
open to all who can demonstrate their fitness to enter it. The 
unseemly scramble for place under the Government, with the 
consequent opportunity which embitters official life, will cease, 
and the public Departments will not be filled with those who con- 
ceive it to be their first duty to aid the party to which they owe 
their places instead of rendering patient and honest return to the 
people. ; 

Not long after Mr. Cleveland’s election and previous to 
his inauguration, he gave in his letter to Mr. Curtis astill 
more definite declaration. After pledging himself to the 
enforcement of the law he declared that there was a class of 
positions not within the letter of the statute, but so discon- 
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nected with the policy of the Administration that a re- 
moval of incumbents should not be made during the terms 
for which they were appointed solely on partisan grounds 
and for the purpose of putting in their places those in 
political accord with the appointing power. But many 
holding such positions had forfeited all just claims for 
retention because they had used their places for party 
purposes in disregard of their duty to the people, and 
because, instead of being decent public servants, they 
had proved themselves offensive partisans and unscrupu- 
lous manipulators of local party management. The 
lessons of the past should be unlearned, and such offi- 
cials, as well as their successors, should be taught that 
efficiency, fitness and devotion to public duty were the 
conditions of their continuance in public place. 

These are but few of many declarations then made by 
Mr. Cleveland in favor of Civil Service Reform. He was 
far in advance of his party, and for some time he re- 
sisted with firmness the importunities of spoilsmen. Yet 
as time went on and pressure was continued there were 
serious breaches made in the defences. He promised 
the enforcement of the Pendleton law; yet in Indiana, 
in Maryland, in Chicago, in the Philadelphia postoffice 
and in other conspicuous instances, that law was signally 
evaded and nullified. He declared that removals would 
not be made on partisan grounds during the terms for 
which the incumbents were appointed ; yet the displace- 
ment of such employees to make room for Democrats was 
well nigh universal. Thousands were removed upon secret 
charges, which were not seldom false, preferred often by 
irresponsible and interested parties, and these men were 
so dismissed without opportunity for defence, denial or 
explanation. Officials should be taught, he said, that 
efficiency, fitness and devotion to public duty were the 
conditions of their continuance in office. Yet the of- 
fices were largely filled by the unscrupulous politicians 
whom he had himself denounced. Republicans forfeited 
their places for offensive partisanship, yet offensive Dem- 
ocratic partisans were retained. Places were given out 
as the booty of Congressmen in disregard of fitness, and 
federal officeholders continued to manipulate conven- 
tions. Some few extensions of the classified service 
were made during Mr. Cleveland’s term, yet it was not 
until he had been defeated in the election of 1888 that 
a really important extension was made by him—that 
which included the Railway Mail Service, embracing 
some six thousand employees. 

In 1888, when the Democratic party was in power, the 
Democratic platform was practically silent. It merely 
affirmed the very debatable proposition that honest Re- 
form in the Civil Service has been inaugurated and 
maintained by President Cleveland. 

In this year the Republicans, as we all remember, re- 
peated the admirable declaration of 1884, with the vitu- 
perative addition that the Mugwumps had deserted pretty 
much everything that was good and especially Civil 
Service Reform, and with the tautological assurance, 
‘¢ We will not fail to keep our pledges because they have 
broken theirs or because their candidate has broken his.”’ 
Subsequent events would indicate that in this the party 
did ‘‘ protest too‘much,’’ And doubts may well be en- 
tertained whether an agreement not to break one’s word 
adds to the value of the original promise. 

Four years ago, at the conference in Baltimore, I took 
occasion to discuss the meaning of the promises then 
made and what we might expect in the fulfillment of 
them. As a matter of the construction of plain English 
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words there could be little doubt as to their interpreta- 
tion. Asa matter of prophecy, the accuracy of these 
statements was not supernatural. According to the plat- 
form the Reform was to be extended to all grades of the 
service to which it was applicable. It was applicable to 
postoffices and custom-houses having less than twenty- 
five employees. The law itself said that, yet the Presi- 
dent extended it to no such custom-houses and to no 
such postoffices until after he had been defeated for re- 
élection. It was applicable to the census bureau. The 
successful experiment of England showed that, yet the 
President refused so to extend it. It was applicable to 
the entire labor service of the Government. Massachu- 
setts has demonstrated that, yet with one very honorable 
exception in the navy yards—which, however, have not 
yet been embraced within the Civil’Service Rules—the 
President failed to extend to any part of this service 
the principles of classification. 

Mr. Harrison said the law should have the aid of a 
friendly interpretation and be faithfully enforced; yet 
political assessments went on in violation of law at 
Baltimore and elsewhere unreproved and unpunished, 
over the protests of the President’s own Commissioners. 
The spirit and purpose of Reform were to be observed 
in all executive. appointments, “ fitness, and not party 
service, was to be the essential and discriminating test, 
fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office, and 
only the interests of the public service should suggest 
removals’’; yet Mr. Clarkson’s guillotine ran at a speed 
unexampled in history. Such names as David Martin, 
Governor Warmouth and Stephen B. Elkins showed the 
wide range of that ‘ fitness’’ which was the essential 
test, and the presence of the place-holders at Minne- 
apolis the kind of fidelity and efficiency which gave 
sure tenure to office. 

The workmen in the navy yards and a few hundred 
places in the Indian service and under the Fish Com- 
mission were all that Mr. Harrison gave us in fulfillment 
of his extensive engagements, until after the election of 
1892. It is when an Administration is in extremis that 
its heart turns toward Reform. It was amid dishearten- 
ing surroundings in 1883 that the Republican party 
favored the enactment of the Civil Service Law. It was 
after his defeat in 1888 that Mr. Cleveland classified the 
Railway Mail Service. It was after the writ of eject- 


‘ment was served last November that President Harrison 


included all free delivery offices. 

Our chief executives are not wholly unlike that other 
distinguished ruler with whom the affliction of disease 
was acondition precedent to his desire to assume the 
sacerdotal office. In a Civil Service Reform sense it 
may be said of more tham one of our Presidents that 
nothing in his official life became him like the leaving - 
of it. The retiring Administration resembles the swan: 
it sings the sweetest in the hour of its passing. And sv 
may it continue to be until the time when it shall be no 
longer necessary for the people to decree the death of 
the singer before they can hope to listen to the music. 
Rotation in folitica/ office is not without its uses. 

In the last campaign the respective situations of the 
two parties were reversed. It was the Republicans who 
were stricken dumb by the paralysis of officeholding; it 
was the Democracy which lifted up its voice like one 
crying in the wilderness. For it is with parties as with 
Presidents—there is no greater incentive to the culture 
of self-sacrificing patriotism than exclusion from the 
table of patronage, Public virtue resides principally 
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‘Sweet are the uses of ad- 
It is sorrow that chastens and purifies the 


in the party out of power. 
versity.”’ 
soul. 

It is largely in recognition of this fact that Indiana 
Civil Service Reformers are so often found in the ranks 
of the opposition. We want to be in the company of 
those who stand most for political rectitude. 

But to return to the platforms of 1892. In the Repub- 
lican Convention Mr. Foraker was chairman of the plat- 
form committee. Under such midwifery it was hardly 
to be expected that the declaration in favor of Civil 
Service Reform should be lusty or stalwart. It merely 
expressed the contentment of those who held the places, 
who did not wish to be annoyed with the fanaticism of 
unpractical Reformers: ‘‘ We commend the spirit and evi- 
dence of Reform in the Civil Service, and the wise and 
consistent enforcement by the Republican party of the 
laws regulating the same.’’ 

It was the exiled Democracy who could see much 
more clearly that things were not going on as they 
ought to go. And as theirs is the platform intended for 
the guidance of the present Administration, it will be 
well for us to consider, somewhat in detail, the meaning 
of its language, and what we have a right to expect from 
a fair reading of its terms taken in connection with the 
declarations of Mr. Cleveland since it was adopted. I 
will premise that this is not done in any spirit of proph- 
ecy. We have had both words and acts from the same 


sources before, and we know that they have not always 
kept step together. 

There was great appropriateness in Dante’s punish- 
ment of the Soothsayer: ‘‘ Because he wished to see too 
far before him, backward he looks and backward goes 


his way.’’ The outlook in retrospect is not always so 
comforting as that which fancy pictures for the future: 
‘** Retrospect,’’ as President Harrison informed us, ‘ will 
be a safer basis of judgment than promises.”’ 

The question is simply this: What have we the right 
to expect from the platform? ‘‘ Public office,’’ it says, 
‘‘is a public trust.’’ If it be this, it cannot be used to 
pay personal or party debts. It can neither be made a 
family perquisite, nor a fund for the reward of those 
who have rendered efficient service in conventions and 
campaigns. It is the administration of the office for the 
benefit of the people which must alone be considered, 
otherwise the trust will not be performed. A trustee 
cannot deal either personally or as a member of a firm 
or corporation with the trust property. A President 
cannot so deal with the offices either for himself or for 
his party. 

‘¢ We reaffirm,’’ so says the platform, ‘‘ the declaration 
of the Democratic National Convention of 1876 for the 
Reform of the Civil Service, and we call for the honest 
enforcement of all laws regulating the same.’’ The en- 
forcement of such laws cannot be expected if men who have 
the appointing power in the classified service are them- 
selves unfriendly to the Law, and, like the late Aquilla 
Jones, say that they ‘‘despise it.’’ Men do not gather 
grapes of thorns nor figs of thistles. The Law cannot be 
enforced unless the Commissioners are men of unflinching 
integrity, earnest purpose, ability, energy and enthusi- 
asm. But this is not enough. The Law cannot be en- 
forced if other officers of the Government fail to do 
their duty in regard to it. It cannot be enforced if the 
Department of Justice fail to prosecute those who vio- 
late its penal provisions. It cannot be enforced if Cab- 
inet officers, heads of divisions, postmasters, collectors 
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and all other officers in charge of classified subordinates 
fail to remove the men who violate it. If the Postmas- 
ter-General and the Secretary of the Treasury should, like 
their predecessors, retain in service men who by their 
own confession are guilty of collecting prohibited polit- 
ical assessments, it cannot be enforced. The party has 
promised, then, that this thing will not be done. 

The platform of 1876, referred toin these resolutions, 
declares: ‘‘ Reform is necessary inthe Civil Service, Ex- 
perience proves that efficient, economical conduct of the 
Government business is not possible if the Civil Service 
be subject to change in every election, be a prize fought 
for at the ballot box, be a brief reward of party zeal, 
instead of posts of honor, assigned for proved compe- 
tency and held for fidelity in the public employ.’’ We 
are therefore to have no ‘‘clean sweep.’’ The Civil 
Service is not to be subject to change as the mere result 
of the election, and we are no longer to see the partici- 
pants in the political contest rewarded by the offices. 
That is what the platform means. These places are to 
be posts of honor assigned for proved competency. How 
shall this competency be proven? Within the classified 
service by examinations and probation; and outside of 
that service is there any better proof than experience? 
And yet we find that the President looks with disfavor upon 
applications of persons who held office under his former 
Administration for reappointment to their old places. 
No doubt in some cases this disfavor is justified. But is 
not the rule which excludes the good as well as the 
bad rather inconsistent with the platform? The dec- 
laration goes further: the place must not only be as- 
signed for proved competency, but must be held for 
fidelity. If this rule is observed, no man who has been 
thoroughly faithful to his trust will be removed or sup- 
planted. There is no question of any four-years term 
in this; fidelity is to be the criterion of retention. 

The platform of 1876 says something even more im- 
portant: ‘‘ The dispensing of patronage should neither 
be a tax upon the time of our public men nor the instru- 
ment of their ambition.’’ If this be carried out in let- 
ter and spirit, Democratic Congressmen can no longer 
seek reélection by apportioning federal offices in their 
respective districts. The Postmaster-General will no 
longer regard as conclusive the recommendation of a 
Congressman, nor indeed as valuable in any other sense 
than as giving information of the qualifications of the 
man to be appointed. The domain of public office is 
no longer to be held upon feudal tenures by the Con- 
gressional barons and divided among their henchmen. 
It is no longer to be a tax upon the time of Representa- 
tives in Congress nor the instrument of their ambition. 
When patronage shall be abolished as completely as this 
platform calls for, we shall have passed the turning point 
in Civil Service Reform. 

But, even thus early in the Administration, the proof 
multiplies that this obligation is little regarded. The 
President and the members of the Cabinet are spending 
most of their time with the office-seekers. Congress- 
men belabor them with importunities, bringing in ap- 
= in droves and platoons, twenty atatime. The 

ourth-class postoffices are being filled at the rate of 
thirty thousand a year. There have been one or two 
trifling misunderstandings between Congressmen and 
Mr. Maxwell, but, as a rule, the Congressmen have had 
their way. They are as busy in the distribution of of- 
fices as ever. Postmasters must be faithful to their trust, 
but not for more than four years. At the end of that 
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time, good or bad, they go. Still there is some gain in 
this. Places are to be assigned for competency. But 
it is hard to understand what sort of proof was insisted 
upon in the case of Hughes East, a political adventurer 
who received an important position as chief of division 
with more than a hundred subordinates; or in the case 
of Burke, our District Attorney in Indiana, or Risley, a 
man who is in a place where he can entertain the Court 
of Denmark with reminiscences of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle. ° 

Of course we all know that mistakes will be made even 
by the best of Administrations. The great difficulty 
here is not the occasional error, but the system resorted 
to which gives rise to this error. Except for political 
reasons no man in his senses would consider that Daniel 
W. Voorhees is of all men in Indiana best fitted to give 
testimony as to the qualifications for office of Indiana 
citizens. And this has manifestly been the source from 
which a number of such appointments came. 

We now come to that declaration of the platform of 
1892 which refers to the Minneapolis Convention as an 
object lesson of the evils of the spoils system: ‘‘ The 
nomination of the President as in the recent Republi- 
can convention, by delegations composed largely of his 
appointees holding office at his pleasure, is a scandalous 
satire upon our free institutions and a startling illustra- 
tion of the methods by which a President may gratify 
his ambition.”’ 

These words necessarily imply that the Democratic 
party will not repeat such a precedent. But the plat- 
form goes further: ‘‘ We denounce a policy under which 
federal officeholders usurp the control of party conven- 
tions in the States.’’ This has been done from time 
almost immemorial under both parties. The Democ- 
racy assures us by its denunciation that it is now to 
cease. Officeholders shall no longer renominate the 
Congressmen to whom they owe their places. Yet, if 
this is not to be done, why are Democratic Congress- 
men bestirring themselves in such wearisome fashion to 
get places for the men who have already aided them? 

The platform closes as follows: ‘‘ We pledge the 
Democratic party to the reform of these and all other 
abuses which threaten individual liberty and local self- 
government.’’ This contract is a pretty large one. 
When the party shall have performed it, the party will 
have deserved well of the Republic. 

The platform, if fairly carried out, means a great 
deal. It means probably much more than many of 
those who voted for it intended. Many who supported 
it will ho doubt be found foremost in the attempt to 
overturn its promises. It was on the whole a better 
platform than many of us expected, and yet it is decid- 
edly inferior to the Republican declarations of 1884 and 
1888. It does not specifically demand the extension of 
the classified system. It does not directly require a re- 
peal of the four-years term of office. Its most impor- 
tant propositions were embodied by mere reference to 
the platform of 1876. Many who voted for it were no 
doubt ignorant of the precise nature of the promises 
they were supporting. They were willing to endorse 
what a previous Democratic convention had done, if 
they did not know exactly what that was. It is by 
necessary inference rather than by direct allegation that 
the most important parts of this platform are valuable. 
The Democracy could not have offered a more stinging 
criticism upon the conduct of their opponents than to 
have repeated in ipsissimis verdis the declaration of 1884 
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and 1888. They did something less than this, but still 
enough, under fair construction, to give an immense 
impetus to the Reform. 

Mr. Cleveland said to us in his letter of acceptance : 

Public officials are the agents of the people. It is, therefore, 
their duty to secure for those whom they represent the best and 
most efficient performance of public work. This, plainly, can be 
best accomplished by regarding ascertained fitness in the selec- 
tion of Government employees. These considerations alone are 
sufficient justification of an honest adherence to the letter and 
spirit of Civil Service Reform. There are, however, other fea- 
tures of this plan which abundantly commend it. Through its 
operation worthy merit in every station and condition of Ameri- 
can life is recognized in the distribution of public employment, 
while its application tends to raise the standard of political activ- 
ity from spoils-hunting and unthinking party affiliation to the ad- 
vocacy of party principles by reason and argument. 

The President has further spoken in his inaugural : 


To secure the fitness and competency of appointees to office 
and to remove from political action the demoralizing madness for 
spoils, Civil Service Reform has found a place in our public policy 
andlaws. The benefits already gained through this instrumen- 
tality and the further usefulness it promises, entitle it to the 
hearty support and encouragement of all who desire to see our 
public service well performed, or who hope for the elevation of 
political sentiment and the purification of political methods. 

But more valuable than the platform expressions, the 
Democratic party have elected a President, who, in 
spite of very great previous shortcomings, has still 
shown a strong desire and no small amount of persistent 
energy on behalf of a Reformed Civil Service. In his 
previous administration he withstood for a long time 
a pressure which few would have resisted so well. In 
spite of much inconsistent conduct I do not doubt that 
the personal sentiments of both of the last Presidents 
were friendly, or that, if left entirely alone, they would 
have done much more then they did do on behalf of 
Civil Service Reform. The immediate influences upon a 
President are immensely strong in favor of the spoils sys- 
tem. The pressure for place among those who throng 
the ante-chambers of the White House is calculated to 
shut out a fair view of the general perspective of public 
opinion beyond. Before Mr. Harrison was elected I 
had a talk upon this subject with a gentleman who after- 
ward became one of his most confidential counsellors. 
He said: ‘‘ Those who live in the White House live in a 
fool’s paradise. They have no notion of the public sen- 
timent which lies outside the precincts of Washington.’’ 
At this time the gentleman referred to was a Civil Ser- 
vice Reformer. He soon become a dweller in this en- 
chanted region ; I then learned from him that there was 
a great retrogression in public sentiment in regard to 
Civil Service Reform, and I thought of the fool’s para- 
dise. 

President Cleveland in his present term, reélected 
after defeat and with no hope of future renomination, 
has great advantages. He cannot be unconscious of the 
fact that his great strength with the people is due more to 
his resistance to the spoilsmen than to his concessions 
to them. Nowhere was his consciousness of this more 
clearly portrayed than in his conduct at the Tammany 
banquet when, in the midst of acampaign, he refused to 
make any pledges in regard to the distribution of 
the patronage. He never said anything which more 
strengthened him with the people of this country. He 
can hardly fail to remember that the successful cam- 
paigns of the Democratic party were the campaigns in 
which it had given the strongest assurances of Civil 
Service Reform. Under these circumstances it is safe 
to believe that, although the promises of the platform 
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will not be wholly fulfilled, yet much will be done to 
remove other portions of the public service from the 
patronage system which has dishonored our institutions. 
Maxwell, the logical successor of Clarkson, is still hard at 
work, but the removals are not quite half so numerous as 
they were four years ago. Speaking as an Indiana man, it 
must be conceded that the appointment of Isaac P. Gray, 
Risley and Burke cannot at all be justified as consistent 
with a platform which says that a public office is a public 
trust. Yet no raiser of campaign funds has yet re- 
ceived the recognition ofa Cabinet appointment. There 
is strong reason to believe that when the time is ripe 
the classified service will be extended. Secrecy, which 
for a moment threatened to obscure changes in the Post 
Office Department, was speedily discarded. Removal on 
ex-parte charges that the public were not permitted to see 
' or know, was perhaps one of the very greatest of the 
abuses under Mr. Cleveland’s former Administration; 
it has not ceased, but has been confined to smaller 
places only. Wherever it appears, and under whatever 
circumstances, it is a crying evil which demands redress. 
There can be no just removal upon any charges which the 
accused is not permitted. to see. In all these matters 
public opinion, to which, if it be just and impartial, Mr. 
Cleveland is more than usually responsive, should be set 
to work. His friends should be as fearless in criticism 
as his antagonists. They have, I think, not always been 
so. As Civil Service Reformers it is our duty to be as 
free from the cult or worship of any man as from that of 
any political organization. 

Such are the declarations of the.several parties and 
their candidates since the day when Civil Service Re- 
form was first talked of down to the date of these pres- 
ents. Performance, as yet, does not wholly keep step 
with promises. It isa little like the clock for which its 
owner apologized by saying, ‘‘It is a good clock if you 
only understand it. When it strikes ten and the hands 
point to three, then you may know that it is a quarter 
past seven.’’ For, whether the clock be fast or slow, 
time advances surely and constantly. And so does 
Civil Service Reform. Because parties have not lived 
up to their platforms, will it du to say that these are 
meaningless? The general advance shows that there is 
a deep meaning inthem. Platforms have outgrown the 
period of hostility and indifference, and, in response to 
the force of public sentiment, parties are willing to 
promise anything, often more that they can perform. 

Because Presidents have failed to live up to their own 
standards of duty, must we, therefore, believe that Re- 
form itself has faltered? Its growth has been constant 
and irresistible, and in the old, illogical, practical An- 
glo-Saxon way, by compromise. Each President has 
made a compromise with Satan by which Satan has lost 
a little territory. Let this go on long enough and the 
Satan of Spoils Politics will not have an acre left. The 
growth has perhaps been more healthy because it has 
not been too fast. It has followed the analogies of na- 
ture: first the blade, then the ear, and after that the full 
corn in the ear. The best work of humanity has been 
done in just this way. So it was with slavery: first 
exclusion from the Territories, next the proclamation, 
then the Constitutional amendment. 4 

The important thing for us is to observe what have 
been the lines of this growth. Nearly all the progress 
we can see and measure has come about through the 
classified service. This began with about fifteen thou- 
sand; now, considerably more than forty thousand 
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places are embraced init. It has twice received most 
valuable bequests from the last wills and testaments of 
departing Administrations. To the extension of this 
system should our efforts be chiefly directed. 

John and Maria were crossing a stream. The current 
was swift and the ford was deep. John drove a strong 
bay horse and a little sorrel mare. The sorrel lagged 
behind and he belabored her with useless blows. Maria 
took him by the shoulder. ‘‘John,”’ she said, ‘‘ whip the 
strong horse.’’ 

He did so and they reached the bank. 
the strong horse. 
service. 


Let us whip 
Let us urge forward the classified 


Good Government Clubs in New York. 


DMOND KELLY, secretary of the City Club of New 
York, explained the other day to a reporter for the 
Evening Post the purpose and functions of the Good 
Government clubs which are soon to be launched. 
‘«When the City Club was first organized,’’ he said, ‘it 
was feared that it would never do effectual work in the 
improvement of municipal government, because its mem- 
bers were alleged to be too few, too dainty and too 
rich; and the suggestion was made that its doors be 
opened to all citizens desirous of good government. 
This was deemed inadvisable. The organizers of the City 
Club did not set out to constitute a political Hall, but 
to bring into being just what the name implies, a social 
club of those who have the improvement of the city at 
heart. But in order that the Club may not bean isolated 
and frierdless group of vainly protesting citizens, a pro- 
vision was inserted in the constitution providing for 
affiliation with other clubs so as to muster that force of 
numbers at the polls which alone the practical politi- 
cian understands and fears, 

‘¢ This has brought about the organization of the Good 
Government clubs. - They are meant to be accessible to 
all. The dues are but one dollar, as an initiation fee, 
and fifty cents a month, while the four main purposes 
are to secure honest and unbiased primaries, separate 
municipal elections, ballot reform, and home rule. ‘The 
original proposal was to organize five clubs, to be called 
respectively Good Government Clubs A, B, C, D and 
E.”’ Mr. Kelly then went on to describe the proposed 
location of each, and the district within which its 
special work would be confined. ‘‘In all these areas,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ there is a fair proportion of brownstone 
dwellings and tenements. In every one, therefore, an 
opportunity will be given for carrying out the.plan of 
making the wealthier part of the membership pay for 
the rent, while the less wealthy part of the membership 
will pay the running expenses of the club—every mem- 
ber, rich and poor, paying exactly the same fees, and 
being put therefore on an absolutely equal and demo- 
cratic footing. 

‘It is expected that the club-houses will consist of 
two adjacent houses, such as fronton the avenues. The 
cellars can be used for bowling-alleys and a gymnasium ; 
the ground floor can Be converted into a restaurant for 
the use of the members, their wives and children. The 
second floor could be divided into billiard-rooms and 
reading-rooms, to at least one of which women would 
be admitted. Another floor will be devoted to a large 
meeting-room, which ought to have dimensions of fifty 
feet by eighty feet, and be therefore large enough to 
accommodate from 1,000 to 1,200 people.’’ 
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The Newly Ctassified Postoffices. 


HE progress of the work of the United States Civil 
Service Commission in furnishing an eligible reg- 
ister to each of the free-delivery postoffices classified 
by President Harrison’s order of January 5, is shown by 
the following table, in which the dates of the examina- 
tions held or to be held in the offices of each State are set 
opposite the name of that State: 
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Alabama ------ ---- May 20 New Eames ----March 16 
May 13 New York -------April 22 
Arkansas ..-- .--- | May 27. North Carolina--March 7 
Connecticut --.----May 6 North Dakota---March 28 
Delaware..-.-February 27 Ohio------ -------- June 17 
Florida ----..-.-March 10 Oklahoma ---------May 13 
baee ........-_.. March 16 Oregon-----~----. March 16 
ne aot “enemas 3 Pennsylvania -- | lame” m4 
ip@eama ......... | y 
May 20 Rhode Island..----May 6 
ae me May 20 SouthCarolina---March 7 
mentucky ......... May 20 South Dakota---March 28 
Louisiana ------ - March io Tennessee---:- --. May 13 
en March 28 Texas----------.---June 10 
Maryland ------- a a §6 eh... -......... iy ig 
arch 7 Vermont -------- March 7 
Sremeenematts ‘ { April 29 ‘eieideihe Feb’y 27 
Michigan ---------- June 10 8 “--"""" {May 13 
Mississippi ------ -- May 13 Washington -- a 10 
ert —_ ---May 27. West Virginia “— 4 
=a May 13 ‘ . March to 
Nebraska----------May 20 Wisconsin. .--- { May 27 
New Hampshire, a 21 Wyoming ----~----May 13 
eb’y 27 
New Jersey ---- 1 Mey a7 


California, Colorado, Georgia, Kansas and Minne- 
sota are still without definite dates fixed ; and in the 
cases of a few offices where, through insufficient adver- 
tisement or failure on the part of the local community 
to comprehend the operation of the new rule, there 
were not enough partakers of the first ¢xamination to 
make a fair competitive test, second examinations have 
been or will be held. 

The ill effects of President Harrison’s having put off 
his proclamation of the classification of the free-delivery 
offices till so late in his term, are showing themselves in 
various ways. The Commission, with all the speed it 
could make, has been unable to bring its work up to the 
point which it ought properly to have reached by this 
time, and the delay is fruitful of many embarrassments. 
For example, it has been necessary to depend in most 
cases upon the statement of the local postmaster as to 
the proper persons to put upon an examining board. 
There is no way of telling, therefore, whether the boards 
contain the sort of material the Commission wants, or 
whether the members have been selected by designing 
politicians, The Commission has been compelled to 
look for local satisfaction or dissatisfaction to express 
itself concerning the selections. In almost all instances 
the people of the neighborhoods concerned have acquies 
ced in the choice of examiners, but here and there a 
complaint has come in. In these cases it is difficult for 
the Commission to decide whether the complaints are 
genuine and the boards composed of unfit persons, or 
whether the boards are all right and the complaints 
made from malicious or partisan motives. It has en- 
deavored to weigh each complaint on its own merits, 
and those obviously frivolous have been dismissed with- 
out further adot For instance, at Ithaca, N. Y., Haver- 
hill, Mass., Ironton, Ohio, Asheville, N. C., Crawfords- 
ville and Vincennes, Ind., either the accusations proved 
untrue or the accusers failed to come forward, when re- 
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quested to substantiate their statements, in time to al- 
low the Commission to act before examination. At 
Montgomery, Ala., Little Rock, Ark., and Terre Haute 
and Evansville, Ind., the charges were so grave, and 
made with such substantiality and on seemingly so good 
authority that, pending investigation, the Commission 
sent one of its own force to conduct the examinations, 
being obliged to defer them so as to enable the examiner 
from the central board to get out there. 

In order to settle some differences of opinion as to 
the precise stage at which a postoffice becomes ‘“ classi- 
fied’’ in a technical sense—whether by the simple act 
of the President in proclaiming an order of classification, 
or by the holding of an examination and the prepara- 
tion of a register of eligibles—the Attorney General has 
given, by request, an official opinion. The majority 
of the Commission believed that classification occurred 
with the issue of the President’s order, and that, from 
that date, no postmaster was at liberty to make removals 
and appointments for political reasons. They have 
acted upon that presumption. Commissioner Johnston 
felt uncertain, however, and, in pursuance of his policy 
of conservative action, preferred to have the law offici- 
ally and formally construed. The opinion was rendered 
on Wednesday last, and was to the effect that an office 
becomes subject to the Civil Service Rules when the 
Commission shall have provided an examination, whether 
the examination results in the establishment of a list 
of eligibles or not. 

Since the last issue of GooD GOvéRNMENT, the Presi- 
dent has appointed fifty-seven postmasters, fourteen of 
them at postoffices classified in pursuance of the order 
of January 5. These are Little Rock, Ark., Columbus 
and Rome, Ga., Bloomington and Galesburg, IIl., Terre 
Haute, Ind., Paducah, Ky., Natchez, Miss., Nevada, Mo., 
Alliance, Ohio, Staunton, Va., Rutland, Vt., Tacoma, 
Wash., and Charleston, W. Va. Only two of these have 
already been provided with eligible lists and thus put in 
full working order under the Civil Service Rules—Rut- 
land, Vt., and Charleston, W. Va. At Little Rock, Ark., 
and Terre Haute, Ind., the examinations having been 
postponed as stated above, we shall be glad to receive 
trustworthy information from local sources as to any 
reérganization which may take place there. The same 
is true of the Georgia offices, where no date has been 
set for examinations, and of those in Illinois, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Ohio and Washington, where examinations are 
arranged for but have not yet been held. The post- 
masters at Natchez, Miss., and Staunton, Va., were ap- 
pointed before any examinations had taken place there, 
so that information as to their course will be of interest. 

It is pleasing to note, among the appointments made 
this month, the renewal of the commission of the post- 
master at Biloxi, Miss., Margaret G. Davis. 








Let Us Have the Facts. 


OT in a spirit of malice, but solely with a desire to 

get at the truth, we quote from the New York Com- 

mercial Advertiser the following reference to the April 
number of Goop GOVERNMENT: 

In no place in this publication, largely supported by Republi- 
cans, is Mr. Maxwell condemned—not to be wondered at, per- 
haps, in view of the fact that the headquarters of the periodical 
and the society behind it are littered up with gentlemen who 
want office from Mr. Cleveland. It is pitiful, however, to see the 
very organ of Reform so completely subsidized. 


For the information of the conductors of Goop Gov- 
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ERNMENT, who are ignorant of any facts confirmatory of 
these charges, will the Commercial Advertiser kindly tell 
us: 
I. Who are the office-seekers who “ litter up the head- 
quarters of’? Goop GOVERNMENT ? 

II, What office is wanted by any one of the gentle- 
men in control of Goop GovERNMENT? The names of 
all who have any voice in its management are printed 
in bold type on the first editorial page of every number. 

III, What form of ‘‘ subsidy ’’ has influenced, or even 
been used in an attempt to influence, the opinions of 
Goop GOVERNMENT at any time from the day of its birth 
to the present hour? 

If the Commercial Advertiser is an honorable newspa- 
per—as we are bound to assume that it is till it shall 
show itself the contrary—it will either accept with 
avidity this invitation to prove the truth of its accusa- 
tions, or else admit frankly that its partisan feeling led 
it into hasty and false generalizations. 

As to the charge that Goop GovERNMENT has not ‘‘ con- 
demned Mr, Maxwell,’’ it is answered by a mere glance 
at our April issue, where the whole system is con- 
demned under which Mr. Maxwell is working. It may not 
be condemnatory to say that frequent changes of fourth- 
class postmasters are a waste of public money and put 
a premium on slovenly work, or that the present fast- 
and-loose manner of making removals ‘“ for cause’’ is 
tainted with humbug and degrading to the service. But 
if this is not condemnatory, we should be glad to know 
just what the Commarcial Advertiser would call it? 


An Honorable Memorial. 


[* striking contrast with the spoilsman’s dominating 

idea is the silent testimony of a picture which hangs 
in the exhibit of the United States Post Office Department 
at the World’s Fair, It is the portrait of an old man ; and 
underneath it, neatly framed, is a tablet bearing this 
memorandum : 


JaMEs LAWRENSON. 
Born March 22, 1800, Died June 23, 1890, in his ninety-first year. 
He entered the postal service October 19, 1819, and remained 


in office until his death—thus having served the United States 


seventy-one years. 

Upon the invasion of Maryland by the British in 1814, he served 
as a volunteer drummer-boy, and as such he was in Fort McHenry 
during its bombardment by the British fleet. 

He was the first person to sing the ‘“‘ Star Spangled Banner’”’ 
—the occasion being a day or two atter the battle, in the City of 
Baltimore. 

For many years—without severing his connection with the pos- 
tal service—he was a writer for the Baltimore Sun, the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, the National Intelligencer, and other papers. 

He had the peculiar honor of administering the oath of office 
to twenty-six Postmasters-General—the first being Francis Gran- 
ger, on March 6, 1841, and the last, John Wanamaker, March 6, 
18 


Apart from all the Postmasters-General under whom he served, 
he enjoyed the friendship or acquaintance of many distinguished 
people, among them being Andrew Jackson, Lafayette, John C. 
Calhoun, Daniel Webster, General Samuel Smith, Francis S. 
Key, Christopher Hughes, Henry Clay, Bishop Simpson, Rev. 
Alfred Cookman, George Bancroft, Abraham Lincoln, General 
Grant and others. 

A son of the late Mr. Lawrenson is in the Post Office 
Department to-day, and is justly proud of this official 
tribute to his father’s memory. 


™ Civit Service Law is not believed in by every- 
body, but the majority of the voters in the United 
States approve of it.—Richmond State. 
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A Few Specinten Cases. 


|* is interesting to study the different kinds of people 

who come into the examinations and get appoint- 
ments in the classified service at Washington under the 
merit system. The old type of political ‘‘heeler’’ has 
pretty well disappeared. The men and women who 
come into the Departments now are usually young peo- 
ple, who may or may not be members of the same party 
as the Administration, but who are not, asa rule, active 
in politics; and they are a very clean, intelligent, self- 
respecting class. Take two States as dissimilar as 
Arkansas and Wisconsin, for instance, and it is curious 
to see the points of similitude, as-well as of contrast, 
afforded by the examination papers. 

Confining ourselves only to those appointed within 
the last -year, we find in the Arkansas list a man who 
has become a Government book-keeper. He was born 
in Virginia, and had a common-school and business col- 
lege education. For the last four or five years he has 
been a farmer and ranchman in Lonoke, Arkansas ; 
thence he went to Little Rock and became a clerk, took 
the examinations, passed unusually well, and received 
an appointment in consequence. Like most of the men 
from Arkansas who are not colored, he is said to be a 
Democrat. 

The next papers are those of a girl of twenty-one who 
has recently been appointed a copyist. She was a stu- 
dent at Cedarville, Ark., in 1888 and 1889, and then for 
two years a teacher in the public schools of Van Buren, 
in the same State. She received her appointment, as 
all the rest did, without any political pressure. 

The papers next at hand are also those of a girl twenty- 
one years old, who in 1888 and 1889 was attending 
school at Nashville, Tenn.; in 1890 taught in the public 
schools of Benton, Ark.; in 1891 was a clerk in a dry- 
goods store at Eureka Springs, Ark. Happening to 
think of taking the examinations, she did so, passed at 
a high grade, and was appointed. 

Next comes a man who was evidently a traveling | 
printer, having been thus employed at Van Buren and 
Fort Smith, but in 1891 he took a small farm and went 
to work. Feeling that he could do better in clerical 
employment, he passed the Civil Service examinations 
and got an appointment. 

Here is a woman, twenty-four years old. She had 
been a public school teacher for the last four years at 
Searcy, Ark., took the examination, passed high, and is 
now making a useful clerk. 

The next papers are those of a young man who had 
been a stenographer for a number of years in Little 
Rock and Pine Bluff, Ark., and who accordingly passed 
well in the stenographic examination and got his ap- 
pointment. 

Then comes a young fellow of twenty-one who has 
lived all his life in Magnolia, a little town in southwest 
Arkansas. He and acouple of others took the exam- 
inations at Texarkana; they had all been born and 
brought up in that part of the State, and had obtained as 
good an education as could be had in the neighborhood; 
they had tried their hands as clerks or small farmers, 
and, hearing that Arkansas hadn’t its full quota at Wash- 
ington, they took the examinations a year ago last 
spring, were successful, and got their plates. 

It will be noticed that the same’is true of Texas as of 
Arkansas. The common-school teachers, as is perfectly 
natural in view of their intelligence and the kind of 
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work they perform, are particularly apt to pass the ex- 
aminations creditably ; but a very fair portion of clerks 

-in the smaller villages, and of farmers’ sons who have 
studied well, also get places. Not infrequently the 
men who thus come here take evening courses at the law 
or medical schools, and do not remain permanently in 
the Government service, simply sojourning in Washing- 
ton four or five years until they have obtained a better 
medical or legal education than they ever could have 
procured if they had stayed at home. Others remain 
permanently in office. All of them are appointed with- 
out the least reference to their politics, and, squarely on 
their own merits, find places which had formerly been 
given to men and women who could command political 
influence, and often political influence of a particularly 
noxious sort. 

Turning to the Wisconsin register, the first thing that 
strikes one is the number of German names. It may be 
noticed, parenthetically, that the Commission finds 
that the people of German origin are apt to pass pretty 
good examinations. They are usually thorough and 
painstaking. All these people of German origin, how- 
ever, are of course absolutely Americanized, and in 
most cases are graduates of the common schools. Here 
also, as in Arkansas, we find a large percentage of 
school-teachers from the country districts, together 
with clerks, young men who have studied law, etc. 

There are plenty of others, though. Here, for in- 
stance, isa man who was appointed as a copyist, who 
comes from Fond du Lac—one who writes, spells, and 
ciphers well, and who got his appointment simply on 
the strength of his work. He is twenty-three years old 
and was born in Wisconsin; presumptively, from his 
name, comes of German parents; had a common-school 
education, and went into business as a carpenter. In 
1887, 1888 and 1889 he was working for carpenters and 
lumber dealers in Juneau, Wis. In 1890 he went to 
Fond du Lac and became a cabinet-maker. He then 
took an examination, passed well, and got his appoint- 
ment without any political pressure. 








Hours of Labor in the Civil Service. 


HE Appropriations committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives having had before it the question of 
increasing the number of hours of daily work for Govern- 
ment clerks, it was resolved to ascertain what practice 
prevailed in this regard in other countries. The De- 
partment of State has therefore addressed to our diplo- 
matic and consular officers abroad a circular asking the 
following questions: 

‘¢y, What hours of labor constitute an official day’s 
work in the imperial, federal, executive, provincial, or 
colonial Sap | in the ‘country to which you are 
accredited ? 

‘2. The time of beginning and of closing the day’s 
labors, and what, if any, interval for rest or lunch is 
allowed ? 

‘3. What holidays are allowed with pay? What 
time is allowed for sick leave with pay; and what evi- 
dence of sickness is required to be furnished by the 
employee? 

‘¢4. What is the length of the annual vacation with 
pay? 

‘¢5. How often are the employees paid ? 

‘*6. For what periods are the several grades of em- 
ployees appointed, and if there be a retired civil list, 
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what age or length of service is fixed as the limit which 
entitles the employee to the benefits of such retired list ? 

‘¢7, What percentage of the active salary of an em- 
ployee is given to such employee when upon the retired 
list ? 

‘©8, Can a person who receives the retired-list pay 
engage in other business without forfeiting his retired- 
list pay? 

‘¢9, What formalities are required to be observed to 
secure appointment in the Civil Service? 

‘10. Are females employed, and, if yes, in what pro- 
portion, and how do their salaries compare with the 
salaries of male employees of the same grade or engaged 
upon the same general class of work?”’ 

And these further instructions are added : 

‘* You will also report as to the compensation fixed 
for the several grades of employees, also as to whether 
or not length of service, of itself, is a ground for in- 
crease of compensation. 

‘*Should you be aware of other points of importance 
connected with this subject, not herein specially men- 
tioned, the Department will be pleased to have you re- 
port upon the same fully.’’ 





Taking Care of the Ignorant Voter. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR:—With the new devices for voting which are com- 
ing into notice nowadays, in the hope of supplant- 
ing the old-fashioned ballot with something that lends 
itself less readily to purposes of bribery, compulsion and 
fraud,-it is wonderful to see what attention is paid to the 
interests of the illiterate voter. One of the first tests 
applied to every new scheme is the question, what pro- 
vision it makes for the voter who can neither read nor 
write. Would it not be as well to give this considera- 
tion a less prominent place? In these days of universal 
suffrage it may not be practicable to cut off the illiterate 
citizen from voting ; but since, in no part of the country 
where ballot reform has obtained a foothold, is the 
poorest or humblest human being denied a chance to ac- 
quire the rudiments of learning free of cost, it seems un- 
necessary to gauge everything political by the wants of 
the man who refuses to improve his opportunities. No- 
body thinks of inquiring whether a certain ballot sys- 
tem or voting machine is adapted to the needs of a bed- 
ridden invalid, of a cripple who cannot make his way to 
the polls, or of a duly qualified voter who is unavoida- 
bly absent from home. Such persons, whose disabilities 
deserve our commiseration vastly more than those of the 
man who can learn to read and write but won’t, either 
pair their votes or take their chance of losing them. 
The door of the polling-place should be always open to 
the illiterate and the learned alike, if the law puts them 
on the same footing ; but the amount of time, thought 
and energy expended in providing pictures and colors 
and other arbitrary guides for the citizen who does not 
value his franchise enough to work a little for it, seems 
like a great waste. Ss. E. 
WASHINGTON, May 9g. 





—_——_— 


hay Kansas City Star says that in a test case against a 

citizen named B. T. Whipple, Judge Gibson handed 
down a decision fining the defendant $2.50 and inter- 
est, poll tax imposed by the city charter upon every male 
person over the age of twenty-one who fails to vote at 
any general city election. 
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The Good Work Surely Spreading. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

ge :—It is said that ‘‘ straws tell which way the wind 
blows.’’ Here is one-in the shape of a clipping 

from the Hornellsville Farmers’ Journal, which circu- 

lates widely in Steuben and some of the adjoining coun- 

ties of this State: 

A Washington despatch says: ‘Mr. Cleveland was worn out 
to-day by the necessity which compelled him to shake hands 
and talk with scores of office-seekers.’’ There is not another 
government in the world that would subject its chief magistrate 
to such useless indignity and discomfort. And all for what? 
Simply that a lot of men who are pushing their own claims can 
obtain official positions for which a large proportion of them are 
not in any way qualified. 

We are apt to feel discouragement at the slow progress 
of our cause, measured by the intensity of our desires or 
enthusiasm ; but to the sober judgment, everything goes 
to show that advance is certain and ultimate triumph 
equally so. J. H. M. 

ScoTrsBuRGH, N. Y., April 18. 


Memoranda. 


ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop Govern- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations will 
be held by the federal Commission: At Portland, Me., 
May 17; Burlington, Vt., May 19; Rutland, Vt., May 
22; Springfield, Mass., May 24. Circulars and full in- 
formation concerning examinations may be obtained 
without expense by application to John T. Doyle, Secre- 
tary U. S.C. S. C., Washington, D. C. . 

—The ninth report of the federal Civil Service Com- 
mission, noticed at length in our December number, 
has at last gone through the press of the Public Printer. 

—President Cleveland last Monday issued the follow- 
ing card: ; 

It has become apparent, after two months’ experience, that 
the rules heretofore promulgated regulating interviews with the 
President have wholly failed in their operation. The time which 
under those rules was set apart for the reception of Senators and 
Representatives has been almost entirely spent in listening to 
applications for office which have been bewildering in volume, 
perplexing and exhausting in their iteration, and impossible of 
remembrance. . i 

A due regard for public duty, which must be neglected if the 
present conditions continue, and an observance of the limita- 
tions placed upon human endurance, oblige me to decline from 
and aher this date all personal interviews with those seeking 
appointment to office, except as I, on my own motion, may 
especially invite them. The same considerations make it impos- 
sible for me to receive those who merely desire to pay their re- 
spects, except on the days and during the hours especially desig- 
nated for that purpose. ' 

I earnestly request Senators and Representatives to aid me in 
securing for them uninterrupted interviews by declining to in- 
troduce their constituents and friends when visiting the Execu- 
tive Mansion during the hours designated for their reception. 
Applicants for office will only prejudice their prospects by re- 
peated importunity and by remaining at Washington to await 
results. 

—Governor Flower has vetoed Assemblyman Hennes- 
sy’s bill exempting from Civil Service examination phy- 
sicians applying for public employment in the cities, 
villages, towns and counties of New York State. His 
reason, as given, was that the bill ‘‘ threatened the in- 
tegrity of the Civil Service Law.”’ 

—The appointment of Andrew T. Sullivan as post- 
master at Brooklyn is universally applauded. He has 
been cashier and accountant of the office since 1886, and 
his promotion is regarded as an admirable exemplifica- 
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tion of the spirit of Civil Service Reform outside of the 
classified service. On the other hand, some wonder is 
expressed why Postmaster Hart of Boston was removed 
to make way for Col. J. W. Coveney. Mr. Hart's term 
would not have expired till 1895. 

—A statement prepared by the clerk of the Superior 
Court of New York City, the principal naturalization 
mill in the whole United States, shows that there have 
been 86,194 completed naturalizations there during the 
twenty years ending with December 31, 1892. Contrary 
to the prevailing supposition, Germany shows the highest 
total of any nationality in the list, supplying at least half 
again as many foreign-born citizens as Ireland, which 
stands next in order. The smallest total is that of the 
East Indies—one man; the rest of Asia, however, has 
produced only three. 

—tThe recent futile attempt to evade the State Civil 
Service Law in Lawrence, Mass., by going through the 
form of election and claiming that the employee thus 
chosen was an “elective officer,’’ has apparently been 
paralleled in Boston by the employment of a number of 
young women as typewriters or printers in one of the 
municipal offices, ostensibly under ‘‘contract’’ to do 
certain work at a certain price—contractors not being 
required by law to pass any examination. 

—lIn one Western town where the prohibition sentiment 
is very strong, the curious spectacle is presented of the 
lighting of the street-lamps every night by a brigade of 
active young women. It appears that the revenue formerly 
derived from liquor licenses was devoted to paying the 
expenses of street-lighting. The young women. who 
were opposed to the liquor traffic made a pledge, there- 
fore, to take care of the lamps themselves if the licenses 
were withheld this year. The experiment was made ac- 
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cordingly, and they distributed the work among then- 
selves so that each one now takes care of a certain lamp 
and is personally responsible for it. 

—A scandal has broken out in Kansas, where a Topeka 
newspaper charges a local Democratic committee with 
assessing candidates for fourth-class postoffices twenty- 
five dollars each to prepay expenses. 








New Books. 


THARLES FRANCIS ADAMS writes in the May o- 
rum about ‘‘Mr. Cleveland’s Tasks and Opportun- 
ities,’’ showing that the only field in which the Presi- 
dent can accomplish any reform of his own motion, and 
without the active and intelligent codperation of Con- 
gress, is that of the Civil Service; in that field he oc- 
cupies a position of responsibility and is master of the 
situation. Prof. N. S. Shaler discusses ‘‘ European 
Peasants as Immigrants’’ in the At/antic, and John Jay 
Greenough the question of English in the colleges. The 
Century contains editorial articles on ‘‘ Lincoln and the 
Spoils System,’’ and ‘‘ Why Our Corrupt Practices Laws 
Fail’’; and Scribner’s brings to light a hitherto unpub- 
lished autograph narrative of ‘‘The Braddock Cam- 
paign,’’ written by George Washington. 

All the leading illustrated magazines and newspapers 
devote much space this month to the World’s Fair, and 
the Youth's Companion goes so far as to publish a huge 
supplement, devoted to beautiful half-tone pictures and 
descriptive text covering every part of the great Ex- 
position. Puck is actually on the ground at Chicago, 
with a building of its own, where it prints an Exposition 
issue in full sight of the visiting multitude, just to show 
how the thing is done. The Century Company has a 
large exhibit at the Fair, including many original 
manuscripts, such as letters, official orders, etc., which 
it has collected in the course of its publication of biog- 
raphies and historical sketches. 


The World’s Fair. 


FINAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SALE OF TICKETS VIA THE 
B. & O. R. R. 
OR the benefit of those desiring to attend the World’s 
Fair the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will sell Ex- 
cursion tickets to Chicago and return, at all stations on 
its line, at low rates. Tickets will be on sale until 
November 1, and will be valid for return journey until 
November 15, 1893. They provide for a reduction of 
20 per cent. below regular rates. These tickets will be 
valid only for continuous journey. Tickets at higher 
rates will be sold that will permit holders to stop over 
at Baltimore, Washington, or any other point, going 
and returning. 

Besides the opportunity of visiting Washington, a 
privilege afforded by no other route, tourists via the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will traverse the historic Po- 
tomac Valley, the theatre of the war between the States. 
At Cumberland they will be offered a choice of routes, 
via Pittsburgh, or across the Allegheny Mountains, 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea and via Deer Park and 
Oakland, the famous summer resorts. The scenery 
along the Baltimore & Ohio route is the most picturesque 
in America. Pullman accommodations may be reserved 
in advance of journey. For rates and information ap- 
ply to nearest B. & O. ticket agent, or Chas. O, Scull, 
General Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Md. 
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PRIZES ON PATENTS. 





How to Get ['wenty-five Hundred Dollars for 
Nothing. 





The Winner Has a Clear Gift of a Small Fortune, and 
the Losers Have Patents That May Bring 
Them In Still More. 


weourr you like to make twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars? If you would, read carefully what follows 
and you may see a way to do it. 

The Press Claims Company devotes much attention to 
patents. It has handled thousands of applications for 
inventions, but it would like to handle thousands more. 
There is plenty of inventive talent at large in this coun- 
try needing nothing but encouragement to produce prac- 
tical results. That encouragement the Press Claims 
Company proposes to give. 

NOT SO HARD AS IT SEEMS. 

A patent strikes most people as an appallingly formi- 
dable thing. The idea is that an inventor must be a 
natural genius, like Edison or Bell; that he must devote 
years to delving in complicated mechanical problems 
and that he must spend a fortune on delicate experi- 
ments before he can get a new device to a patentable 
degree of perfection. This delusion the company de- 
sires to dispel. It desires to get into the head of the 
public a clear comprehension of the fact that itds not 
the great, complex and expensive inventions that bring 
the best returns to their authors, but the little, simple 
and cheap ones—the things that seem so absurdly trivial 
that the average citizen would feel somewhat ashamed 
of bringing them to the attention of the Patent Office. 

Edison says that the profits he has received from the 
patents on all his marvelous inventions have not been 
sufficient to pay the cost of his experiments. But the 
man who conceived the idea of fastening a bit of rubber 
cord to a child’s ball, so that it would come back to the 
hand when thrown, made a fortune out of his scheme. 
The modern sewing-machine is a miracle of ingenuity— 
the product of the toil of hundreds of busy brains through 
a hundred and fifty years, but the whole brilliant result 
rests upon the simple device of putting the eye of the 
needle at the point instead of at the other end. 

THE LITTLE THINGS THE MOST VALUABLE. 

Comparatively few people regard themselves as invent- 
ors, but almost everybody has been struck, at one time 
or another, with ideas that seemed calculated to reduce 
some of the little frictions of life. Usually such ideas 
are dismissed without further thought. 

‘Why don’t the railroad company make its car win- 
dows so that they can beslid up and down without break- 
ing the passengers’ backs?’’ exclaims the traveler. ‘If 
I were running the road I would make them in such a 
way.”’ 

‘*« What was the man that made this saucepan think- 
ing of ?’’ grumbles the cook. ‘‘ He never had to work 
over a stove, or he would have known how it ought to 
have been fixed.’’ 

‘* Hang such a collar button !’’ growls the man who is 
late for breakfast. ‘‘ If I were in the business I’d make 
buttons that wouldn’t slip out, or break off, or gouge out 
the back of my neck.’’ 

And then the various sufferers forget about their griev- 
ances and begin to think of something else. If they 
would sit down at the next convenient opportunity, put 
their ideas about car windows, saucepans, and collar but- 
tons into practical shape, and then apply for patents, 
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they might find themselves as independently wealthy as 
the man who invented the iron umbrella ring, or the one 
who patented the fifteen puzzle. 


A TEMPTING OFFER. 


To induce people to keep track of their bright ideas 
and see what there is in them, the Press Claims Com- 
pany has resolved to offer a prize. 


To the person who submits to it the sim- 


plest and most promising invention, from a 
commercial point of view, the company will 
give twenty-five hundred dollars in cash, in 
addition to refunding the fees for securing 
the patent. 


It will also advertise the invention free of 
charge. 


This offer is subject to the following conditions : 


Every competitor must obtain a patent for his inven- 
tion through the company. He must first apply for a 
preliminary search, the cost of which will be five dol- 
lars. Should this search show his invention to be un- 
patentable, he can withdraw without further expense. 
Otherwise he will be expected to complete his applica- 
tion and take out a patent inthe regularway. The total 
expense, including Government and Bureau fees, will 
be seventy dollars. For this, whether he secures the 
prize or not, the inventor will have a patent that ought 
to be a valuable property to him. The prize will be 
awarded by a jury consisting of three reputable patent 
attorneys of Washington. Intending competitors should 
fill out the following blank, and forward it with their 
applications : 

ce 
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“y am: the within described invention in competi- 
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tion for the Twenty-five Hundred Dollar Prize offered 
by the Press Claims Company. —.” 


NO BLANKS IN THIS COMPETITION. 


This isa competition of rather an unusual nature. It 
is common to offer prizes for the best story, or picture, 
or architectural plan, all the competitors risking the loss 
of their labor, and the successful one merely selling his 
for the amount of the prize. But the Press Claims Com- 
pany’s offer is something entirely different. Each per- 
son is asked merely to help himself, and the one who 
helps himself to the best advantage is to be rewarded for 
doing it. The prize is only a stimulus to do something 
that would be well worth doing without it. The archi- 
tect whose competitive plan for a club house on a cer- 
tain corner is not accepted has spent his labor on some- 
thing of very little use to him. But the person who 
patents a simple and useful device in the Press Claims 
Company’s competition need not worry if he fail to se- 
cure the prize. He hasa substantial result to show for 
his work—one that will command its value in the mar- 
ket at any time. 

The plain man who uses any article in his daily work 
ought to know better how to improve it than the me- 
chanical expert who studies it only from the theoretical 
point of view. Get rid of the idea that an improve- 
ment can be too simple to be worth patenting. The 
simpler the better. The person who best succeeds in 
combining simplicity and popularity will get the Press 
Claims Company’s twenty-five hundred dollars. 

The responsibility of this company may be judged 
from the fact that its stock is held by about three hun- 
dred of the leading newspapers of the United States. 

Address The Press Claims Company, John Wedder- 
burn, managing attorney, 618 F Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 















you: may bee sahed many 

times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?” Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate of 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text books. 
Ordinarily the candidate 
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wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required, 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book ; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 
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Corcoran Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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